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DIVISION IV.—STANDARDS V. AND UPWARDS, 
Transition—continued. 


149. The transitions explained in the foregoing sections 
are all ‘one remove’ to a ‘sharp’ key or to a ‘ flat’ key. 
It is seldom that any other changes are used in the class 
of music best adapted for school use.’ It is sometimes a 
subject of complaint that at an inspection children are 
asked to sing at sight passages constructed apparently on 
the supposition that all changes of key are roughly 
alike in difficulty. Thus the two following passages— 

(). 6. 87-8: %. ae ee 
@ a oa: 44> | -8 
to the inexperienced eye may appear to be very much the 
same, they each require one scale note to be made into 
another. But as a matter of fact the first passage is far 
beyond the second in difficulty, The relations of keys 
separated by the interval of a whole tone present as a 
rule many difficulties to the singer and call for more 
experience and skill than children singing without 
accompaniment can be expected to possess. In construct- 
ing exercises at this stage teachers should take care that 
the bridge notes used involve only one remove changes. 
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150, But if time permits it will be a great advantage to 
the best singers in a class to practice other removes. 
The third remove in particular is one that is much used in 
high class modern music. It will be more convenient to 
describe this remove after the teaching of the minor key 
has been explained, 

151, Exercises in transition written in time should 
follow those given above, The best exercises are well 
chosen songs. Suitable songs to suit all tastes can be 
found in Messrs. Curwen’s school song book. But as the 
bridge notes in a of music are often approached and 
quitted in quick time, special exercises that can be 
written on the blackboard will be found useful. 


SPECIMEN TRANSITION EXERCISES, 
Time and Tune, 
Sharp key. 
(1) Doh is D. 
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Flat Key. 
(4) Doh is Ep. 
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Sharp key. 
(5) Doh is E. 4 


Flat key. 
(6) Doh is Eb. 
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THE MINOR MODE, 
152. Very little of the theory of the minor mode need be 


explained to children when they first enter upon the study. 4 


It is enough to show by a few illustrations (see below) 
that lah can be made to become a point of rest ; that it 
is often made the chief ruling tone of the scale in place 
of doh, and that when the scale tones are used in this way 
or mode, the music is said to be in the lah mode. After 
a few practical lessons have been given the terms 
major and minor should be explained by first thoroughly 
teaching the difference between major and minor thirds, 
and then making clear the rule that scales (7c. stepwise 
movements from a note to its octave) are classed as minor 
or major just as their /rs¢ third is minor or major. 
The scales from r to r',m to m', 1, to 1, and t, to t will 
then be seen by reference to the modulator to be minor, 
and those from d to d', f to f', and gs, to 8 to be major. 
Lessons upon these points must be repeated frequently. 


Illustrations of the effect of lah in the minor mode. 
To be sung to the pupil. 
(1) 


:t, a 


if | n } 

i | 

153. The first practical point to attack is the lah chord. 
This should be patterned until it can be fluently imitated 
and then leaps to doh should be studied. The reflex 
effect of a prominent lah chord upon the tones of the scale 
is marked, but no tone is so altered as the doh. 
Doh sympathises with the sad lah and becomes sad and 
melancholy too. This new effect of doh will not at first 
attach itself to the syllable, because the previous association 


carried with it no such nuance of effect. 
exercises will be found useful., 





The following 


Exercises on doh in the LAH chord. 
Teacher sings and points. Pupils sing. 


nil Ld@dnmnil 
ndil ldnmdil 
d l_md 
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1, 1 d 
11,11 d 


As the lah chord is not prominently shown on the 
ordinary modulators it is best to write the tones in a 
column on the blackboard. The pupils then see plainly 
what they are learning. 


The following written exercises may now be attempted. 
| we im ota | n oth | l 
| l :" id Mm | d rm 1, 
J orm ja ost fa ca [n 


in oi, id :d |r Mm (1, 

154. Te, and ray should now follow. The downward 
suggestion of te, should be pointed, out and the hovering 
expectancy of ray illustrated. 


te in the minor mode. 
1m A d 1 4 t 1, 
1, ee Se a, ie, 
n 1, & @ & &, 
ray in the minor mode, 
1, n 1 n om 
n oye agr"s 
d 1, ¢@ t& 4 
d eg, See Se gee, 1, 
Leaps to ray are sometimes very difficult in the minor. 
For the present they are best avoided. 
155. Se, the leading note and essential seventh of the lab 
mode, should now follow. Attention can be drawn to its 


effect by contrasting it with soh. For ‘instance the 
teacher writes on the board— 
, 2c@it bers 
and sings the passage to the syllable laa, asking the class 
to note the last tone but one and to state whether he sings 
it correctly. He then ends sometimes with 1 ge 1 and 
sometimes with 1 8 1. Then the name 8e is given and 
written in its place on the board modulator. As soon as 
possible the se should be contrasted with doh. Both 
tones in this way are soon felt to have their proper effect. 
s° and doh contrasted. 
Exercises to be patterned and imitated. 

(1)1 t d@' t 1 sel jj (2)1 d@'t 1 sel @ 

(3)1 d@' 1 sel ii (4)1 sel d@'l1 sel 

(s)1 @ t d' 1 sel jj (6)1 m 1 -d'1 sel 

(7)1, da m 11 sel jj (8)1 d mil sel d@ 

(9)1 m d@ ml sel ji{10)1 1 dam 1 sel 
It will be observed that code sight singing requirements 
limit the use of se. It is to be preceded and follewed by 
lah as in the foregoing exercises. 

156. Fah although not asked for in the sight singing 
requirement of the code should certainly studied 
because it is a highly characteristic effect in the minor 
mode. Its practice must be treated with extreme cart 
because with some surroundings it is difficult to sing in 
tune, and there is always a tendency when attacking it to 
first sing a much lower sound and then to gradually slide 
up to early the proper pitch. 


(To be continued, ) 
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amination Questions for 
Fondon School Boars Scholarships. 


A COMPETITIVE examination of children attending 
elementary schools in the London School Board 
District was recently held, in order to select the best 
candidates for more than forty scholarships to be held 
at higher schools. 

The examination includes four papers in essential 
subjects—Arithmetic, English History, English Gram- 
mar and Composition, and Modern Geography ; and 
three papers in special optional subjects—Elementary 
Mathematics, Elementary Science, and Drawing. 
The questions, a copy of which we place before our 
readers, will give teachers who may on a future 
occasion present some of their scholars as candidates, 
a fair idea of the scope of the tests applied. Teachers 
of intermediate schools may find them useful as 
practical tests for their classes. Pupil teachers, and 
candidates for pupil teacherships may also use them 
for practice in examination work, 

Answers to the Arithmetic and other questions 
involving calculation will be found appended. 


Arithmetic. 
( Time allowed, Three hours.) 
All the working must be shown. 


1, Add together two million three hundred thou- 
sand and forty pence, eight hundred and eight thousand 
sixpences, and ten million one hundred and thirty- 
five thousand nine hundred and fifty shillings. 
Express the answer in pounds, 

2. How can you tell by simple inspection when a 
number is divisible by 2, by 4, by 8, or by 5? 

3. Out ofa salary of 25 guineas per quarter, how 
much will be saved ¢his year (1888), if the expenditure 
is at the rate of 5s. 3d. per day? 

4. How many gardens of 16 poles 4 yards each, 
can be made out of a field of 16 acres 21 poles 
4} yards? 
aplify 26 5t . S¥X 34 
. Simplify *- > j~——- 
eee) 14— Sb SE + St 

6. Express as vulgar fractions in the lowest terms, 
240025 and ‘ooo8125. Divide 1°1214 by 5°34. 

7. Find the value of ‘003 of £1 58. + ‘069 of 
£5 — °8 of 2s. 3d. ; 

8. If 3# yards of ribbon cost 11s. 3d., find the cost 
of 24% yards, 

9. If13 men in 5 weeks earn £97 10s., in what 
time will 18 men earn £297 ? 

10, Find the interest on £3,156 10s. for 5 months 
at 34 per cent. per annum, 


11. How much paper, { yard wide, will cover the 
walls of a room 23 feet 6 inches long, by 18 feet 
6 inches wide, and ro} feet high ? 


12, What are circulating decimals? Distinguish 
those vulgar fractions that are convertible into 
terminating decimals; and show that all others are 
convertible into recurring decimals, 

13. If §§ per cent. be gained by selling butter at 
45 5s. 6d. per cwt., what will be the gain per cent. by 
selling it at 1s, 3d. per Ib. ? 





14. The gross receipts of a railway company in a 
certain year are apportioned as follows :—43 per cent. 
to pay the working expenses, 52 per cent, to give the 
shareholders a dividend at the rate of 3} per cent, on 
their shares, and the remainder, £25,000, is reserved ; 
find the paid-up capital of the company. 

15. In what time would a cistern be filled by 3 
pipes whose diameters are } inch, } inch, and 1 inch, 
when the largest alone would fill it in 40 minutes; the 
rates of flow being proportional to the squares of the 
diameters ? 

English History. 
( Time allowed, two and half hours.) 

1. Explain the following terms :— Witenagemot, 
sheriff, benefit of clergy, interdict, impeachment, 
monopoly, dispensing power. 

2. Give the names of the different nations which 
invaded England before the year 1100 A.D. Which 
of these did Boadicea and Harold oppose ? 


3. Give a list of the Norman and Tudor sovereigns 
with dates of accession. State why, in your opinion, 
any of these sovereigns had defective titles to the 
throne. ' 

4. What was the origin of the war with France in 
the reign of Edward III.? Give a short account 
of one of the battles fought in it. 

5. Describe the causes which led to the quarrel 
between Charles I. and his Parliaments, and its issue. 
What were Tonnage and Poundage, and Ship Money ? 

6. State the main purpose of each of the following 
enactments :—The Constitutions of Clarendon, Magna 
Charta, the Self-denying Ordinance, and the Act of 
Uniformity. 

7. In whose reigns did the following persons live, 
and for what is each respectively famous :—Thomas 
Cromwell, Sir Walter Raleigh, John Milton, Sir 
Christopher Wren, Horace Walpole, Edmund Burke ? 

8. Connect the following places with historical 
events :—Lincoln, Carnarvon, Nottingham, Berkeley 
Castle, Dunbar, Londonderry, Gibraltar, Fontenoy. 

g. Relate the circumstances which caused the revolt 
of the American colonies ; 07, give a short account of 
either the Conquest of Canada, or, the Invasion of 
the Crimea in 1854 A.D. (One only). 

10. Describe briefly the social condition of England 
in the reign of Charles 11. 


English Grammar and Composition. 
( Time allowed, three hours.) 
1. Parse fully the following lines :— 
‘ A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which, being suffer’d, rivers cannot quench.’ 

2. Analyse the following passages :— 

(1) ‘All power, even the most despotic, rests 
ultimately on opinion,’ 

(2) 

‘Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.’ 

3. What do you understand by the case of a noun? 
Give the possessive case, singular and plural, of the 
following nouns :—doy, lady, knife, fox, brother-in-law, 

4. Explain the use of the comparison of adjectives. 
Compare the adjectives dry, worse, foremost, less, next, 
pretty. 
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5. Give (1) the negatives of piety, inhabited, ingen- 
uous, existent, linitable ; (2) the diminutives formed 
from /amd, cat, goose, stream, hill, park. 

6. Define, with examples, the following terms as 
applied to verbs :—conjugation, transitive, impersonal. 
In the following sentence turn the active voice into 
the passive: The horse kicked the boy and lamed him; 
so the owner of the horse did not allow it to roam about 
any more, 

7. Point out clearly the difference in: meaning 
between the two following sentences : 

(1) You punished me more severely than he. 

(2) You punished me more severely than him. 

8. Give in your own words the meaning of the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

‘Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose, 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his 
place.’ 

9. Correct the following sentences, giving reasons 
for your corrections :— 

(1) Let you and I go together, 

(2) The council has chosen their president, 

(3) Neither she or her sister were at home, 

(4) The literary and commercial value of a book are 
rot necessarily the same, 

10, Supply the proper capitals, stops, and inverted 
commas in the following passage :— 

where do you come from asked mr. boffin i come 
returned the other meeting his eye from many countries 
mr. boflin’s acquaintance with the names and situations 
of foreign lands being limited in extent and somewhat 
confused in quality he shaped his next question on an 
elastic model from any particular place 1 have been in 
many places, 

11, Write a short essay on one of the following 
subjects : 

(1) Punctuality, 

(2) Competition, 

(3) Emigration. 


Modern Geography. 
( Time allowed, two and half a hours.) 


1. Define the following terms :—isthmus, zone, water- 
shed, affluent, tropics, steppes. 

2. What differences of climate, both as to tempera- 
ture and rainfall, distinguish the eastern and western 
sides of Britain? Account for these. 

3. State, as precisely as you can, the position of the 
Dogger Bank, Goodwin Sands, Holy Island, Isle of 
Thanet, Alderney, Staffa, Spithead, Caledonian Canal, 
Ben Nevis, Lough Neagh, o:.d state one fact in con- 
nection with each, 

4. From what counties of England and Wales do we 
chiefly obtain copper, lead, tin, sine, sall, and roofing 
slate? ¥rom what foreign countries do we principally 
import cotton, silk, hemp, coffee, sugar, indigo? 

5. Trace the course of a ship from Southampton to 
Calcutta, by way of the Suez Canal, naming the seas 
passed through, and the land coasted throughout the 
voyage, 





6. State, as precisely as you can, the position of the 
following places, and why each is noteworthy: Ply. 
mouth, Belfast, Dundee, Antwerp, Khartoum, Singa- 
pore, Adelaide, Ottawa, San Francisco, Honolulu, 
Herat. 

7. What rivers drain (1) the northern slopes of 
Europe and Asia; (2) the eastern slopes of South 
America? Give a detailed account of one of these 
rivers, 

8. Give a complete list of British Possessions in 
Asia and Africa ; and state what you know of Hong 
Kong or Natal. 

9. What is about the direct distance from (1) Lon- 
don to Exeter, (2) Liverpool to New York, (3) Malta 
to Bombay, (4) New York to San Francisco? 

10, Which parts of our Colonial Empire are best 
suited for emigrants? Give reasons for your answer. 

11. Draw an outline map of France, India, er South 
America (one only), showing the chief mountain 
ranges, the principal rivers, and exact positions of ten 
large towns, 


Elementary Mathematics. 
(Time allowed, two hours.) 


1. A man begins trading with a capital of « pounds, 
but of his gains he saves a pounds each year, Express 
in algebraical form the amount of his capital at the 
end of six years, 

2,1f a=1, d=2, ¢ = 3, find the numerical 
value of 

el +o 
a* — 2ab + b* 
3. Simplify the following expression :— 
2a — (2b —d) — [a — b — (2¢ — 2¢)], 

4. Reduce to its lowest terms 

a — 6x8 + 11x — 6 

a 2a%—x +20 

ee ae lO 
+I wet wed 
6. Solve the following equations :— 


5. Simplify 


X—-1I  *—2 , *—3_, 
1) — -—— + =f: 
Q) #5* A=" + 2S3=3 
(2) 3acx — 6bcd = 12¢dx + abe: 
(3) 4% + 9y = 106, and 8x + 17 y = 198, 

7. Out of a cask of oil, of which one-fifth had 
leaked away, 10 gallons were drawn, and then the cask 
was two-thirds full. How much did it hold when full? 

8. Define @ straight line, a triangle, a square, and 
a circle. 

9. Drawa straight line equal to a given finite straight 
line from any given point. 

10. Prove that if one side of a triangle be produced 
the exterior angle shall be greater than either of the 
two interior opposite angles. 

11. DE and FG are two equal and parallel straight 
lines joined towards the same parts by the straight lines 
DF and EG ; prove that DF and EG are equal and 
parallel, 

12. Upon a given straight line describe an isosceles 
triangle that shall have each of its sides double of the 
base. 
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Elementary Science. 
( Time allowed, three hours.) 


1, What properties of a force may be represented 
by a straight line? Two forces are represented by 
straight lines 15 inches and 24 inches long respectively, 
and the former represents a weight of 20 lbs.; what is 
the magnitude of the other force ? 

2. A uniform straight lever 3 ft. long weighs 4 lbs. ; 
what weight on the shorter arm will balance 10 lbs. on 
the longer, the fulcrum being one foot from the end ? 

3. A body thrown vertically upwards returns to the 
ground in five seconds ; how high does it rise ? 

4. Define the specific gravity of a body, and show 
how to find the-specific gravity of a liquid. 

5. Name all the ordinary constituents of atmospheric 
air, and give the proportions of each. Describe the 
properties of its two chief constituents. 

6. Give an account of the (1) history, (2) pro- 
perties, (3) preparation, (4) chief chemical combi- 
nations of hydrogen or chlorine. 

7. Describe the preparation and properties of nitric 
acid. Give the tests for its presence. 

8. Describe some experimental way of proving that 
the production of sound is due to vibrations of the 
sounding body. 

9. What effect has the refractive action of the 
atmosphere upon the apparent position of the sun’ and 
the duration of daylight ? 

10, What are the reasons for generally employing 
mercury in the construction of thermometers? Men- 
tion circumstances in which the use of a. mercurial 
thermometer would be unsuitable. 

11. Describe the construction and action of any 
form of electric telegraph instruments, 

12. In the Metric System what are the units respec- 
tively of length, capacity, and weight? What are 
their equivalent values in the English system ? 


Drawing. 
( Time allowed, two hours.) 
FREEHAND, 
(Not more than one hour is to be allowed for freehand.) 


Candidates are required to copy in pencil carefully 
the printed example, increasing the height about two 
inches, and the width in proportion. No ruling or 
measuring of any kind is allowed. 

GEOMETRICAL, 

1. Construct a triangle having sides respectively 
4 inches, 3 inches, and 24 inches. On the 4-inch side 
mark off any five irregular divisions, then divide the 
24-inch side proportionately to the divisions on the 
4:inch side, : 

_ 2. Within a regular hexagon of 2 inches side, 
inscribe three equal circles, each touching the other 
two and two sides of the hexagon, 

3. Draw a tangent to two unequal circles of 3 inches 
and 2 inches diameter, cutting each other, their centres 
being 2 inches apart. 

PERSPECTIVE. 
The eye is to be 12 ft. from the picture plane, and 


5 ft. above the ground plane, Scale of drawing 4-inch 
to 1 foot. 





1. Draw, in perspective, an equilateral triangle of 
4 ft. edge upon the ground ; its nearest corner is 1 ft. 
to the left of the spectator, and 1 ft. within the picture, 
and one edge adjacent to this corner is parallel to the 
picture. 


2. Draw straight lines from the corners of thi 
triangle to a point directly over its centre, and 7 ft. 
from the ground, forming a pyramid, 


ANSWERS. 

Arithmetic.—(1) £536,581. (2) Any number is divisible by 
2 if its right hand digit is even or a cypher ; any number is 
divisible by 4 if the number formed by its Yast two digits is divisi- 
ble by 4; any number is divisible by 8 if the number formed by 
its last three digits is divisible by 8; and any number is divisible 
by § if its last digit is 5 or 0, (3) £8 18s. 6d. (4) 160 gardens. 
(5) 9. (6) 24ab0, rxbtvo “21 (7) 5s. td. (8) £3 135. 4d. 
(9) 11 weeks, (10) £3,202 10s. 7}d. (11) 112 yds, (13) 40°/.. 
(14) £8,000,000, (15) 22,4; min, 

Elementary Mathematics.—(1) x + 6a. 

. ave 5 a 
2c ad. (4) ry (6) x 3; * 
y= 14 (7) 75 gals. 
Elementary Science.—(1) 32 tbs. 


(2)1. (3)@— b+ 
=. ou —s5 
3(@ — 4a)’ . 
(2) 22 Ibs. (3) roo ft. 


—O -— 


Iphigenia in Aulide, 


ACT I].—continued, 


Scene II.—AGaAmEMNoN, IpHicEntA, Egipnyie, 
Doris, 


Iphigenia. My lord, where do you hasten; and 
what carries you away so soon from our embraces ? 
To whom must I attribute this sudden flight? After 
respectfully leaving the queen to give you the first 
greeting, can I not stop you even for a moment? and 
shall I not dare to set forth my joy before you? Can 

Agamemnon, Well, my daughter, kiss your father ; 
he still loves you. 

Iphigenia. How precious is that love tome! How 
pleasant it is to see and contemplate you in the midst 
of the glory which shines around you! What honour! 
what power! Fame, with marvellous accounts, had 
already informed me of it; but how my joy and 
surprise increase upon beholding this glorious sight 
more closely! O heavens! with what love the Greeks 
honour you! How happy to be the daughter of such 
a father ! 

Agamemnon. 
happy a father. 

Iphigenia. What happiness can be wanting to your 
wishes? what greater honours can any king expect? 
I thought I had but to give thanks to heaven! 

Agamemnon (aside), Great gods! am I to prepare 
her for her fate ? 

Iphigenia. You turn away, my lord, and seem to 
sigh. You look at me but painfully.. Have we left 
Mycenz without your orders ? 

Agamemnon. My daughter, I ever see you with the 
same eyes ; but times as well as places are changed, 
My joy is here abated by a cruel care. 

Iphigenia, Ah! my father, forget your position when 
with me. I foresee the rigour of a long absence: can 
you not be father for a moment without being ashamed 
of it? Before you is no one but a young princess, to 
whom I had praised your tenderness for me, many 


My daughter, you deserved more 
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times assuring her of my care and of your goodness. 
1 have before her boasted of my happiness, What 
will she think of your indifference? Will you not 
drive away the gloom that overshadows your counten- 
ance ? 

Agamemnon, Ah! my daughter! 

Iphigenia, My lord, proceed....... 

Agamemnon, 1 cannot. 

Iphigenia. May the Trojan perish who is the cause 
of our troubles. 

Agamemnon. Her loss will cost her victors. many 
tears, 

Iphigenia, May the gods especially watch over you! 

Agamemnon, Of late the gods are cruel and heedless 
to me. 

Iphigenia, It is said that Calchas is preparing a 
pompous sacrifice ? 

Agamemnon. May I before them soften their injustice ! 

Iphigenia, Will it soon be offered ? 

Agamemnon. Sooner than I wish. 

Iphigenia, Shall 1 be allowed to join my wishes to 
yours? Will your happy family be present at the altar ? 

Agamemnon. Alas! 

Iphigenia, You are silent. 

Agamemnon, You will be there, my daughter. Adieu. 


Scene II].—Ipnicenia, Eripnyie, Doris. 


[phigenia. What must I suspect from this reception ? 
Some secret horror causes me to tremble ; and in spite 
of myself I fear an unknown evil. Good gods, you 
know for whom I implore your help! 

Eriphyle. What! when he is oppressed with so 
many cares, a mere coldness is enough to make you 
tremble? Alas! how much then should I sigh, I who, 
ever forsaken by my parents, a stranger everywhere, 
have perhaps not, even at my birth, received. one 
tender look from them? At least, if your respects be 
rejected by a father, you can hide your grief in a 
mother’s bosom ; and, whatever may be the affliction 
which causes you to weep, what tears will not a lover 
wipe away ? 

Iphigenia. 1 do not deny it: my tears, lovely 
Eriphyle, will not long resist the regards of Achilles ; 
his glory, his love, my father, my duty, give him too 
good an influence over my soul. But here, what must 
I think even of him? That lover, who was so anxious 
and so impatient to see me, whom the Greeks could 
not tear away from here, and whom my father commands 
me to seek, does he hasten to meet me full of that 
transport of eagerness with which I thougdt to be 
awaited? As to me, since, two days ago, I first came 
in sight of this wished-for spot, I expected him 
everywhere ; and timidly surveying the roads of Aulide, 
my mind sought him far in front, whilst I asked him 
of everything I met. I come; I at length arrive 
without meeting him, But with trouble have I pressed 
through an unknown crowd ; heal one does not appear : 
sad Agamemnon seems to fear to utter his name in my 
presence, What is he doing? Who can explain me 
this mystery? Shall I find the lover as cold as the 
father, and can the cares of war have banished in one 
day the tendernessand love from all hearts? No, it is 
doing him a wrong to give way to such unjust fears: it 
is through me that the assistance of his arms is 
obtained. He was not at Sparta among all those lovers, 
who took oaths before Helen’s father ; he alone, who, 
among all the Greeks, is the only one who has not 


engaged his word, if he start for Ilium, it is for me 
that he flies there, and satisfied with a prize that seems 
so sweet to him, he even wishes to take with him there 
the name of my husband. 


Scene IV.—CLyTeMNEsTRA, IpHIGENIA, ERIPHYLE, 
Doris. 


Clytemnestra. My daughter, we must not let 
anything detain us here ; we must hastily depart and 
save both your honour and mine. I do not wonder 
now that your father seemed stunned and inattentive 
and that he appeared to see us with regret. Fearing 
to expose you to the affront of a refusal, he had sent 
me this letter by Arcas, who missed us when we lost 
our way and has just given it to me. Again, I say, let 
us save our wounded pride. Achilles has altered his 
mind with regard to your marriage, and refusing the 
honour that was granted him, he wishes to defer it till 
after his return. 

Eriphyle, What is that I hear ? 

Clyteymnestra. 1 see you are ashamed of such an 
outrage. You must arm your courage with a noble 
pride. Approving of the design of the ingrate, I had 
myself presented you to him; and my choice, which 
was flattered by the rumour of his noble descent, was 
joyfully giving you away to the son of a goddess. But 
as, henceforth his base repentance denies his godly 
blood, we must show who we are, my daughter, and 
look upon him as the worst of men. Would we, bya 
longer stay let him think that you are waiting and 
wishing for the return of his heart? Let us break off 
with pleasure the marriage which he defers. I have 
just had your father informed of my resolution ; I only 
await him here to take leave of him, and am going to 
prepare everything for this swift departure. 

( To Eriphyle) 

I do not urge you to follow us, madam ; my retreat 
leaves you in dearer hands. We know but too well 
your secret designs ; it is not Calchas whom you are 
seeking here. 


Scene V.—IpuiceniA, Eripuyie, Doris, 


Iphigenia, In what unhappy state those words have 
left me! Achilles has altered his mind with regard to 
my marriage! I must return without honour from 
whence I came! and you seek here some other than 
Calchas ? 

Eriphyle. Madam, I cannot understand this speech. 

Iphigenia, You understand me well enough, if you 
only will. Hostile fate robs me of a husband. 
Madam, will you forsake me in my unhappiness? 
You could not remain at Mycenz without me: shall I 
be seen to depart with the queen and without you ? 

: Eriphyle. 1 wished to see Calchas before leaving 
ere. 

Iphigenia. Madam, why do you delay having him 
called ? 

Eriphyle. You start for Argos in a moment. 

Lphigenia. A moment sometimes clears many doubts. 
But, madam, I see that I am pressing you: too much, 
and I see what I never would believe. Achilles...you 
long that I should be gone. 

Eriphyle. Me! you suspect me of this treachery! 
I would love, madam, a furious conqueror, who, ever 
present to my sight wrapped in blood, and who, with 
fire in hand, and thirsting for blood, burned Lesbos 
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Iphigenia, Yes, you love him, traitress ; and that 
same fury that you describe, those arms which you 
have seen bathed in blood, those dead, that Lesbos, 
those ashes, that flame, are the means by which love 
has imprinted him in your mind; and far from 
detesting their cruel remembrance you love even now 
to entertain me with them, More than once, already 
in the complaints which you could not repress, I 
should have seen, and have seen your inward thoughts ; 
but my easy kindness has each time drawn over my 
eyes the veil which I had put aside. You love him. 
What was I doing! And what fatal error has caused 
me to receive my rival into my arms! Credulous as I 
was, I loved her; my heart even to-day promised her 
the help of its perjured lover. Is this, then, the 
triumph to which I was brought? I have chained 
myself to your own chariot. Alas! I forgive you 
your interested vows, and the loss of a heart which 
you ravish from me; but that, without informing me 
of the snares which are laid me, you should let me 
seek to the remotest part of Greece the ungrateful one 
who awaits but to forsake me, traitress, can such an 
affront be forgiven ? 

Eriphyle. You give me names that should somewhat 
surprise me, madam: I have not been taught to hear 
them; and the gods, who long have been angered 
against me, had, till now, spared them to my. ears, 
But the injustice of lovers must be excused. And 
what did you want me to inform you of? Can you 
have thought that Achilles would prefer to the blood 
of Agamemnon a girl without a name, and who can 
understand nothing of her fate but that she is born of 
a blood which he is impatient to shed ? 

Iphigenia, You triumph, cruel that you are, and 
you brave my sorrow. I had not yet felt the whole of 
my misery; and you only compare your exile and my 
glory to set off better your unjust victory. But you 
are too hasty in your transports. That same Agamem- 
non, whom you are insulting, he comniands to the 
Greeks, he is my father, he loves me, he feels my grief 
far more than I do myself. My tears had affected him 
before-hand; I have surprised the sighs which he 
wished to hide from me. Alas! finding fault with the 
sadness of his greeting, I dared complain to him of 
his want of tenderness ! 


Scene VI.—AcHiLies, IpHicenrA, ERIPHYLE, 
Doris, 


Achilles, It is really true then, madam, and it is 
you whom I behold! I was thinking that the whole 
camp must have been mistaken, You in Aulide! 
You! eh; what have you come here for? How is it 
that Agamemnon assured me of the contrary ? 

Lphigenia, My lord, be re-assured : your wishes will 
be satisfied. Iphigenia will not be here long. 


Scene VII.—AcuiLies, Eripuyte, Doris. 


Achilles, She avoids me! Am I awake, or is it not 
a dream? How that flight troubles me afresh! 
Madam, I know not whether, without angering you, 
Achilles can appear in your presence ; but if you can 
suffer an enemy’s request, if he himself has often pitied 
his prisoner, you know what‘is the motive that brings 
them here; you know.... 

Eriphyle. What! lord, do you not know it, you who, 
for a whole month, burning on this shore, have your- 
self resolved upon and hastened their journey ? 





Achilles.. Absent during one ‘month from this same 
shore, I saw it again yesterday for the first time. 

Eriphyle. What! when Agamemnon wrote to 
Mycenz, your love and your hand did not guide his, 
What! you, who adored his.daughter’s charms.... 

Achilles. You see me even now more than ever 
captivated by them, madam; and if the deed had 
followed my thought I would have reached Argos 
before she left it. Yet Iam avoided, What crime 
have. I committed? But everywhere I see nothing 
but eyes of enemies. Yes, only a moment ago, 
Calchas, Nestor, and Ulysses, using the cunning of 
their vain eloquence, were opposing my love, and 
seemed to tell me that, if I may believe in my glory, 
I must renounce to it. What designs can be framed 
here? Am I, without knowing it, the laughing-stock 
of the army? Let us go in: it isa secret that I must 
draw from them. 


Scene VIII.—Eripuyie, Doris, 


Eriphyle. O gods, who see my shame, where must 
I hide myself? O proud rival, thou art loved and yet 
thou murmurest! Can I bear both thy glory and thy 
reproaches? Ah! rather....But, Doris, unless I too 
readily flatter myself, some storm is ready to burst 
upon them. I have eyes. Their happiness is not yet 
in peace. Iphigenia is being deceived; Achilles is 
avoided ; Agamemnon laments, Let us not despair ; 
and if fate be joined against her to my hatred, I will 
take advantage of this intelligence not to weep alone 
and to die without vengeance, 


(To be continued.) 


—) 


Shahspere's ‘Macbeth.’ 
BY J. L, KINTON, B.A., 


Late Lecturer on English Literature at the Westminster 
Training College. 


IV. 
ACT I. 
Scene IIl.—Continued. 

Enter MACBETH and BANQUO. 
Macb,—So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 
Ban.—Vow far is’t call’d to Forres ?—What are these 
So wither’d and so wild in their attire, 
That look not like the inhabitants o’the earth, 
And yet are on’t?—Live you? or are you aught 
That man may-question ? You scem to understand me, 
By eactf at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips, You should be women, 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret that you are so. 
Macb,—Speak if you can: What are you? 


1 Witch—All hail, Macsetu! hail to thee, thane of 
Glamis ! 

2 Witch.—All hail, MAcBETH! hail to thee, thane of 
Cawdor ! 

3 Witch,—All hail, MAcbetu! that shall be King here- 
after! - 

Ban,—Good sir, why do you start, and scem to fear 

Things that do sound so fair? I’ the name of truth 

. Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show? My noble partner 
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You greet with present grace, and great prediction 
Of noble having and of royal hope, 
That he seems rapt withal : to me you speak not. 
If you can look into the seeds of time, 
And say which grain will grow and which will not, 
= ay then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, 
ur favours, nor your hate. 
1 Witch.—Hail! 
2 Witch.—Hail! 
3 Witch.—Hail! 
1 Witch.—Lesser than MACBETH, and greater 
2 Witch.—Not so happy, yet much happier. 
3 Witch.—Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none. 
So, all hail, MAcBETH and Banquo! 
1, Witch,—Banquo and MAcBETH, all ha.]! 
Macb,—Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more: 
By Sinel’s death I know I am thane of Glamis ; 
But how of Cawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman : and to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence ? or why 
ve this blasted heath you stop our way 
ith such prophetic greeting ? Speak, I charge you. 
[ Witches vanish. 
Ban.—The earth hath bubbles as the water has ; 
And these are of them.—Whither are they vanish’d? 
Macb,—Into the air ; and what seem’d corporal melted 
As breath into the wind, Would they had stayed ! 
Ban.—Were such things here as we do speak about ? 
Or have we eaten on the insane root 
That takes the reason prisoner ? 
Macb,—Y our children shall be kings. 
Ban,—You shall be king. 
Macb.—And Thane of Cawdor, too. Went it not so? 
Ban,—To the selfsame tune and words.—Who’s here ? 
Xosse.—The king hath happily received, Macbeth, 
The news of thy success : and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels’ fight, 
His wonder and his praises do contend 
Which should be thine, or his: Silenced with that 
In viewing o’er the rest o’ the selfsame day, 
He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make, 
Strange images of death. As thick as hail 
Came post with post: and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom's great defence, 
And pour'd them down before him. 
Ang.— We are sent 
To give thee from our royal master, thanks ; 
Only to herald thee into his sight, 
Not pay thee. 
Rosse.—And, for an earnest of a greater honour, 
He bade me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawdor : 
In which addition, hail, most worthy thane ! 
For it is thine, 
Ban,—What! Can the devil speak true ? 
Macb.—The Thane of Cawdor lives: Why do you dress 
me 
In borrow'd robes ? 
Ang.— Who was the thane, lives yet, 
But under heavy judgment bears that life 
Which he deserves to lose. hether he was 
Combined with Norway, or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage, or that with both 
He labour'd in his country’s wreck, I know not ; 
But treasons capital, confess’d and proved, 
Have overthrown him. 
Macb.—Glamis and Thane of Cawdor: 
The greatest is behind.—Thanks for your pains. — 
Do not you hope your children shall be kings, 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me 
Promised no less to them ? 
Ban.— That, trusted home, 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But 'tis strange : 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell us truths ; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. — 
Cousins, a word, I pray you 





Mazcb. (aside}—Two truths are told, 

As happy prologues to the swelling act 

Of the imperial theme.—I thank you, gentlemen.— 
This supernatural soliciting 

Cannot be ill, cannot be good: If ill, 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor : 
If good, why do I yield to that suggestion, 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 

And make my seated heart knock at my ribs 
Against the use of nature? Present fears 

Are less than horrible imaginings: 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical. 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 

Is smothr’d in surmise, and nothing is 

But what is not. 

Ban,--Look how our partner’s rapt. 


Macb. [aside|—If chance will have me king, why chance 
may crown me 
Without my stir. 


Ban.—New honours come upon him, 

Like our strange garments, cleave not to their mould 
Without the aid of use. 

Macb.[{aside|—Come what come may, 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day, 
Ban,—Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure. 
Macb.—Give me your favour : my dull brain was wrought 
With things forgotten.—Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Are register’d where every day I turn 

The leaf to read them. t us toward the king.— 
Think upon what hath chanced : and at more time, 
The interim having weighed it, let us speak 

Our free hearts each to other. 

Ban.— Very gladly, 


Macb,—Till then, enough. Come, friends, [Zxeunl, 


NOTES. 


38.—So foul and fair a day. Macbeth’s remarks direct atten 
tion to the storm which is still raging and to the remark- 
able change which had occurred from the previous fine 
weather: So foul a day (though at first) so fair. Fair 
and foul as applied to weather are really obsolete. 

39.—Zs't called—is it said to be. 

40.— Withered—refers to the haggard appearance of the weird 
sisters. 

40-1.— That look not like, etc. Here again they are evidently 
represented by the poet as puaseenetennl beingn 

42.—Live you. Are you living beings? 

43.— That man may question, From whom it is possible for a 
mortal to gain information. Question, to interrogate; 
now to doubt. JZay in O.E., has the force of can. 

44-— Choppy, chapped, cracked, wrinkled, This word, though 
found in M. E. (Middle English), is not A.S. Chap 
and choppen (M.E.) to Me chop, cut, and is eit 
from the Low German, or the Danish. 

45.— You should be, etc. You ought to be, if one came to4 
conclusion from the form in which you appear. 

46.—Beards. Hair on the lips and chin were supposed to be 
special characteristics of the witch. Here it is 9 
marked that Macbeth even doubts their sex. 

48-so— Thane of Glamis, thane of Cawdor, king. To the first 
title he has just succeeded (|. 71); the king soon after 
rewards him with that of the Thane of Cawdor (1. 104); 
and thus his ambition is aroused to meditate the possi 
bility of becoming king. The prediction acts as a temp- 
tation to which he at once yields. 

52.—Fair, pleasant. This word formerly had several shades of 
meaning which are now lost in ordinary speech. 

$3-—Are ye fantastical, Are ye mere creatures of the imagi- 
nation, mental illusions. The word in Shakspere’s time 
simply meant formed by fantasy (or fancy); now 
signifies extravagantly fanciful. 

54.—Show, appear. The verb is used intransitively (Son. 1. 1.15) 
outwardly, in external form. 

$5-6.— You greet, etc. Here are allusions to the three salutations 
(48-50). Present grace, honour which he already pos 
esses ; prediction of noble having, and royal hope, prophe- 
cies of an (additional) title to be gained, with even 4 
prospect of the crown. Greet (salute), a well-knows 
word, but belonging to the older language. Having, 
possession, fortune. 
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57-— Thai, so that (as the result). This is the consecutive use 
of this conjunction, In present English shat either 
introduces an object sentence, or an adverbial sentence 
expressing purpose (¢haé final). In the latter case ‘hat 
signifies in order that, but neither in the consecutive 
nor the final usage is there any real ellipsis. Wraft, 
the reading of the folios may be the participle from 
wrap, with the meaning of wrapft up with (dy or in) 
it. But editors generally prefer raft, in the sense of 
carried away, onmpaneiell by strong feeling, absorbed. 
The verb raf is found in early English (not A.S.) and 
seems to have been of Scandinavian origin (see Skeat’s 
Dictionary), It had much the same meaning as the 
Latin rapio, raptus, to seize, and was confounded with 
it, though a different word in its historical relations. 
Withal, This O.E. word is virtually only a lengthened 
form of with, but used after or without its object, ¢.g., 
A knife to cut withal, with (which) to cut. In this 
passage supply i¢; he seems rapt with it, viz., your 
greeting. (See Abbott’s Sh, Gr. 196) the - a/ (= all) 
was originally intensive (cp. a/so), 

58.—Z/ you can look into the seeds of time, etc.—If you have 

ower to foretell how present facts will develop into 
uture events. 


60.— Who neither beg nor fear your favours nor your hate. 
There isa cross arrangement here. Begrefers to favours 
and fear to hate. Cp. Hamlet iii. 1. 1. 181, ‘The 
courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword.’ 

62-67,—The weird sisters predicfthat Banquo, though inferior 
to Macbeth, oat not so fortunate in his personal 
position, yet shall be superior to him, and really more 
fortunate in ultimate honours, as he is to be ancestor of 
a line of kings. He is represented by the old historians 
as forefather of the Stuarts. 

62,—Hcil! This obsolete form of salutation.is elliptical for 
‘hale be thou!’ fail and Aale are Northern English 
forms from the Scandinavian, corresponding to A.S, 4a/, 
whence we derive whole and health. 

65.—Zesser is formed by adding the usual termination to ss, 
which is a true though irregular comparative : similarly 
worser was used in O.E, ess is therefore an older 
form than /esser. 

6¢.—//appy, fortunate, This is the original sense of the term, 
which is from haf, chance, fortune. ‘Her hap was to 
light upon a part of the field, &c,’ (Ruth ii, 3). In this 
sense we have, happy, hapless, perhaps (= perchance). 
Happy is therefore literally /ucky, Hap is from the 
Danish, 


67.—Be is subjunctive mood, which was far more. extensively 
used in Tudor English than at present. 

70.—Imperfect speakers, who reveal only part of what I would 
know, 

71,——Sinel was the father of Macbeth: 7 am, to be scanned as 
I'm. 

73.— Gentleman, used here in nearly the same sense as nobleman, 
and indicative of rank merely. 

Lives. A prosperous gentleman, There is some discrepancy 
between this statement and that in sc. 2,52-56, where 
Cawdor is represented as defeated by Macbeth. And 
this is used as an argument against the Shakesperian 
authdrship of Scene 2, 

74, 75.—To be king, etc., that I should be king is utterly in- 
credible. Belief is personified, and some things are 
assumed to be within its ken of vision and others 
beyond it. 

Not... mnomore. A double negative construction. 
76.—Owe here means fossess, which is the original meaning. 
A. S. agan, past part. agen, O. E. owen, whence own, 
77.—Blasted, blighted, dreary ; perhaps with something of the 
sense of accursed. Thenoun d/astis from A. S, dlaesan, 
to blow, and is used of violent wind, or heated air, and 
thus refers to any pernicious influence. 

79.—Budbles, vain empty things. Observe both Aath and has 
in the same line, the older and the later inflection, used 
evidently for the sake of variety, in a manner very 
characteristic of Tudor English. 

80.— These are of them; are (scthe) of the bubbles of earth, 
But there is not strictly an ellipsis. Of them is a 
partitive genitive. Are vanished. Are is here auxiliary 
of the perfect tense, as was usual in O. E. with in- 
transitive verbs, So in modern English, They are come, 
are gone, 





81.—Corforal, bodily, material, The old writers prefer this 
form ; now corporeal is more common, The latter is 
formed through the Latin adjective corfor-eus, and 
thus contains two adjectival terminations. In scanning, 
—- is to be treated as two syllables. 

The supernatural character of the sisters is thus still 
further indicated by their power of vanishing from the 
sight of mortals, 

82,.—As breath into the wind. That is, as the breath issuing 
from the mouth visibly on a cold day disappears in the 
surrounding air, 

82.— Would. I would. So frithee. I pray thee. 
subjunctive. ‘I should wish, I wish.’ 

84.—On the insane rcot. That is, henbane, which was called 
insane, because tending to affect the brain and produce 
madness, The whole expression, ‘ //ave we eaten, etc.,’ 
is simply equivalent to ‘ Are we out of our senses?’ On. 
In O. E. several verbs were followed by on where we 
use of ; but we still say, He fed on, etc. 

88.—/¢ went to the selfsame tune and words, That is the meaning 
they conveyed, and indeed the very language they 
uttered. Selfsame is an old compound, intensive for 
same, like ‘the very identical,’ Se/f was originally an 
adjective, differing Tittle in meaning from same. 

Having thus recalled the witches’ predictions, Macbeth 
and Banquo are met by the messengers from the king, 
bringing his congratulations on the victory just achieved 
and the new title of Thane of Cawdor for Macbeth. 

89.—Hath happily received. Happily seems here to mean ‘with 
happiness, ‘with } yy Happy, originally lucky, 
Sortunate (see |. 66), is here used subjectively, of the 
state of mind which good fortune produces, 

90.— Reads, etc., reads (the account of), No letter is spoken of 
in the previous scene. 

91.— Venture, daring bravery. Redéls’ fight, the fight with the 
rebels ; an old and poetical use of the possessive case, 
(Genitive of the object.) 

92-93.—His wonder and his praises » . « « « thine or his, 
‘ Mingled emotions of amazement at your deeds, and a 
desire to praise you as you deserve quite overpower him, 
and he is Silenced with that—he is thereby unable to 
express his feelings in words,’ ‘There is some obscurity 
in the phrase ‘which shall be thine or his,’ but the 
meaning must be ‘ Whether the wonder which is his, 
or the praise which belongs to you, should prevail.’ 

93-97.—Whilst thus overcome with astonishment, he heard of 

our further prowess exhibited against the invaders 
a Norway. 

95.—Jn the « « ranks, in the thick of the conflict, in the 
midst of the foe. Stout had formerly a stronger mean- 
ing than now: bold, rash, furious, O,F, (Old French) 
estout, of Germanic origin, There was also an A,S, 
stolt, cognate’ to the German séo/s, proud. 

95.—NVothing, not at all ; so of was originally naught, nought. 
_—- a different word from afraid ; it is from fear. 

fraid is from affray. 

97.— Strange images of death, more than usually dreadful scenes 
of bloodshed. 

97-8.—For hail Came, the early editions have ¢ale Can, but it is 
almost impossible to make sense of the reading. As 
thus conjecturally emended by Rowe, the expression 
will mean: Messengers from the field of battle kept 
arriving thick and fast. 

100.—Foured them d.wn, were lavish in your praises, 

101-4.— We bear thee thanks from the king: this, however, is 
net to be considered as payment, but merely as intro- 
ductory to ‘a greater honour.’ 

104.—£arnest, is properly prepayment in part, as a pledge of the 
whole. Originally a commercial term, and supposed 
to be of Pheenicien origin. _It is found in Celtic, ¢.z., 
Welsh ernes, which is the form nearest to the English. 
(See Skeat, Etym. Dict.) It is a different word from 
the adjective, which is A.S. 

106,— Addition, a word much used in Shakspere’s time in the 
sense of ‘epithet, title,’ ¢.¢, a name added to the 
ordinary name or names of an individual, 

107.—Can the devil speak true. Banquo is surprised, but at once 
refers it to Satan, and is prepared to resist temptation. 
Macbeth, on the contrary, when he is convinced that 
there is no mistake, gives himself up to his ambitious 
hopes (J. 118), ‘The greatest is behind,’ 


Would is 


108-9.—Why do’you address me with a title of honour which 
f belongs to another, 
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109.— Who was the thane. This omission of the antecedent (he) 
is a poetic licence ; it is not a true English construction. 

110.—Judgment, condemnation. 

112.— Zine, a figurative term, but not uncommon in O.E. in the 
sense of support. ‘The original meaning is to put nen 
inside. We speak of dining a purse with money. A.S. 
lin, flax, linen, from the L. dinum. 

113.—//idden help and vantage, assistance and information as 
to suitable time of landing, etc., secretly given. Vantage. 
O.E. and French avaniage, from avant (L, ab, anie), 
properly, a forward, favourable position. 

114.—In Ais country’s wreck, to ruin his country. 

112-114.—Whether he was in open league with the invaders, or 
merely assisted them privately, I know not. 

117.— The greatest is behind. ere (as in |. 86) Macbeth avcids 
mentioning the actual promise of the witches, but his 
mind is evidently full of it. Sains, trouble in bringing 
the message to me from the king. 

11°, 119.—L0 not you hope, etc. Still Macbeth will rot 
speak of the promise to himself, but rather refers 
to that made to Banquo. Gave (the title of ) Thane of 
Cawfor. 

120.— 7rusted home, if fully believed. //ome is here adverbial : 
cp. Strike home. The figurative meaning is derived 
from Aome, the end of a journey. 

121.—LZnkindle you, arouse your ae literally, enflame. An 
O.E. word, derived through the Scand. from the Lat. 
candela, candle. It was also found in A.S. (cande/), 
as an ecclesiastical word. 

123.—Zesides, ctc., inaddition to (the title of ) thane of Cawdor. 

122-6, —Banquo’s conduct stands out in sharp contrast to Mac- 
beth’s. He sees through Satan's asin, and is pre- 
pared to oppose them. 

123.— 70 win us to our harm, to gain us over so that they may 
ultimately destroy us, 

124. —/nstruments of darkness, infernal agents, Zell us (partial) 
truths. 

125.—//onest trifles, innocent and comparatively unimportant 

q matters. /onest is originally honourable (from hones, 
honor, whence honesinus), virtuous, 

126,—Z/n deepest consequence, unto the most ruinous results, 

127.—Banquo engages in private talk with the other two nobles, 
and Macbeth soliloquizes ; that is, thinks aloud. 

128. —Prologue, a specch introductory to a play. (An epilogue, 
after a play.) Act, action, progress. ntferial, royal. 
The figure is derived from the theatre, and he speaks 
of his future life as a drama, to which the predictions 
of the weird sisters formed the prologue. The ‘two 
truths told’ are the two first titles by which they greeted 
him. 

130,-~The ‘supernatural soliciting’ is ayepenty a temptation 
to bring about the fulfilment of the prediction by. his 
own efforts without waiting for the course of events, 
Against this, however, he argues and struggles when he 
sees what it will lead him to. (‘If chance will have 
me king,’ etc. ll. 143, 144), but he soon yields to it (Il. 
146, 147). 

131.—Cannot be ill (and yet, on the other hand, it), cannot be 
good, il, evil, wicked. vil is A.S. : tll is Danish. 

134, 135.-—Zhat suggestion whose horrid image, etc. ‘This is a 
further temptation, evidently to the murder of the king, 
which is now for the first time alluded to, though 
obscurely. Observe the two words soliciting and 
suggestion, applied to the two forms of temptation, one 
direct, the second indirect ; a solicitation is an urging 
on; a suggestion is a mere hinting at. Thus the 
sinner is led from bad to worse. 

135-7.—The first thought of the crime makes Macbeth’s hair 
stand on end, and his heart palpitate violently. 

136.—My seated heart, fixed in its place and usually beating 
calmly. 

137.—Against the use of nature, in a violent and unnatural 
manner. 

135 and 139.—-/Vhese, here the neuter possessive, See TIntro- 

1 ductory Remarks. (Antiquated Grammatical Forms.) 

137.—T resent fears, dreadful objects now before us. /maginings, 
anticipations of what may be in the future, 

139.—Murder. Macbeth now faces the temptation, and calls it 
by its name. Fantastical, a mere thing of the imagina- 
tion, as inl. §3. 





140.— Single, feeble. This sense of the word is peculiar to the 
English of Shakspere's time. Thus in Macbeth i. 6, 
1. 16, ‘poor and single business.’ Some other words 
also had special, temporary significations: Proper 
meant handsome ; o/d, abundant (act ii. 3, 1. 2) ; dear, 
deeply affecting, not only with love but in other ways, 
as ‘my dearest foe,’ ‘my dear offence,’ etc. 

State of man. human nature, perhaps with a passing 

metaphorical signification, a man being considered as 

a smail state or republic. Shakspere elsewhere has 

the same figure more fully worked out. 
140-1.—Function is smothered in surmise. Thought (or reason) 

is unable to act through wild imaginations. 
141.—And nothing is, etc., i.c. in my mind, 

Raft, absorbed in thought (as in 1. 37.) 

143-4.—If itis my fate to become king, the means which lead 
to it will probably be arranged also, and it is therefore 
unnecessary for me to trouble myself about it any 
further. 

144.—Banquo apologizes for Macbeth’s conduct. Come is here 
a participle: Come upon him, received unexpectedly 
by him, 

145.— Strange, new, when first worn. Cleave not to their mould, 
etc., do not seem to fit the body till they have been 
worn some time. 

147.—TZime and the hour, the whole time and its successive 
parts: Runs through the roughest day, at last come to 
an end, however violent it may have been. uns is 
singular, the two nominative nouns being considered as 
representing one thing. Macbeth is impatient for 
the fulfilment of his projects, but consoles himself by 
the thought that the desired end will arrive in due 
course, whatever may be the difficulties preceding it. 

148.—We stay upon your leisure, we are waiting till you are 
ready. Leisure is‘from O.F. leisir, L. Licere, to be 
permitted ; i.¢., permission, freedom from business. 

149.—Give me your favour ; pardon me. 

149-50.—Macbeth had been so much absorbed that he fears their 
observation of him may arouse suspicion, and he 
therefore pretends that he had been taken up with 
thoughts of the past. Wrought is the old participle 
(and past tense) from work, here used figuratively for 
‘deeply occupied.’ Worked is a late regular formation, 
Cp. ‘These have wrought but one hour.’ 

151.—Regristered in my mind (compared to a book), and I will 
never forget your kindness. 

152.—Let us (go) toward the King. Verbs of motion in such 
forms are frequently omitted in O.E., as the adverbial 
expression sufficiently indicates the sense. 

153.—At¢ more time, when we have more time to spare.  Sfcak 
our free hearts, express ourselves without reserve. 

154.—TZhe interim having weighed it. ‘Interim’ is used as a 
noun in the case absolute, and by personification is 
represented as pondering over what has occu 
‘Think upon what has chanced,’ etc., is addressed to 
Banquo only, 


(To be continued.) 
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INFANTS, 


These were examined as a class. Each one pointed 
at by Inspector read a short sentence from the book 
prepared during the year. 


Writing.—The female pupil-teacher wrote a line on 
the black board and the children copied this on the 
slate. 


Arithmetic, Mental—2 and 3? 3 and 7? 2 and 
9? &c. 3 from g? 4 from 10? &c. Give two 
numbers to make 9. How many would you take 
from 7 to leave 3? What would you call a book for 
which you paid sixpence ? 


A number of questions on fishes was asked to test 
their knowledge and intelligence. 


Two songs were taken and the pupil-teacher was 
asked to give some exercises on the modulator. 


Three girls were chosen by the Inspector and three 
by the teacher to do sewing specimens, which were 
taken away. 


STANDARD I, 


Reading. —-Chambers’ 
Royal Readers were the books used. A number of 
children were asked by the Inspector to read from the 
former, and another lot from the latter. Each pupil 
read a short sentence. No spelling was taken, 


Writing.—A line was transcribed from one of the 
class books, 


Arithmetic—(1) 795 + 80 + 909 + 400 + 888, 
; 3,072. Ans, 


(2) 978 + 865 + 799 + 835 + 999. 
4,476. Ans. 


(3) From gor take 607. 294. Ans. 


The children were placed back to back and the 
numbers read in words, ’ 


_ Two songs were taken and the sewing was examined 
in the same manner as that under infants. 


STANDARD II. 


Reading.—The books used were Chamber’s Grad- 
uated and Nelson’s Royal Readers for Standard IL, 
and the examination was conducted as under Standard I. 
No grammar asked. 


Writing.—Dictation.—Chamber’s Graduated, page 
124. ‘ He knew that in a few hours the opening might 
hecome bigger, and let in the mass of waters pressing 
on the dike until the whole defence being washed 
away, the waters would sweep on to the next village.’ 


Graduated and Nelson's |. 





Arithmetic.—(1) 798 + 8909 + 9765 + 8967 + 
7090 + 8709. 44,238. Ans. 
(2) From 8906 take 907. 7999. Ans. 


(3) Multiply 7,953,462 by 6. 47,720,772. Ans. 


Two songs were sung and the sewing was taken as 
in Standard I. 


STANDARD III. 


Reading.—Chambers’ Graduated, No. 4, and Nel- 
son’s Royal Reader, No. 3, were used; the pupils 
reading from the former. Some prose lessons were 
read as also the ‘ Village Blacksmith,’ from which 
simple sentences were chosen for analysis, The 
meanings of some words and phrases were asked for. 


Repetition —One here and there in a section of the 
class had to repeat four lines from ‘The Inchcape 
Bell.” Meanings were asked from the whole section 
examined, and this examination in Reading, Grammar, 
History and Geography was conducted in the room 
where Standard V, were working. 


Dictation.—From Chambers’ Graduated, page 70. 
‘He is far from good-tempered, and has a habit of 
attacking those who come near, or who interfere with 
him, with considerable vigour and in an unpleasant 
spiteful manner. ‘The turkey is principally kept as a 
domestic bird for food, its flesh being white and 
well-flavoured.’ 


Arithmetic.—Specimen Cards,—The children were 
told to work all the four sums on the card, failing 
that, as many as they could. The papers were 
corrected by the Inspector. 


(1) Multiply three hundred and four thousand 
seven hundred and fifty-six by four thousand and 
sixty eight. 1,239,747,408. Ans. 

(2) From five hundred thousand and eleven take 
nine thousand and twenty-one. (Write the answer 
in words.) Four hundred and ninety thousand 
nine hundred and ninety. Ans, 








(3) Divide 351,060,140 by 746. 470590. Ans, 


(4) From £9,370 9s. ofd. take £4,609 128. 44d. 
44,760 16s. 77d. Ans, 





History.—This was examined by the teacher and 
was confined almost exclusively to Mary’s reign. 


Geography.—Examined by Inspector—a_ number 
of general questions on Scotland. What isa peninsula? 
What sort of a river is the Forth? What fish got in 
the Spey? Where do we get Tweeds? Granite? 
What is Aberdeen famed for? ete, 


Singing —One song sung, exercise written on 
blackboard. 


Three children chosen as before for sewing. 


STANDARD IY, 


‘cading, —Nelson’s Royal Scottish and Chambers’ 
Graduated Readers for Standard IV. Intelligence 
taken from ‘ The Deserted Village.’ 
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Repetition —‘ Llewellyn and his Dog.’—Children 
heard individually both by Inspector and Teacher. 
Grammar taken from the same piece, 


Dictation —‘ Here was a new source of terrible 
apprehension, in which he remained until night-fall. 
Fortunately the idea did not suggest itself to the 
Indians. As soon as it was dark, finding by the 
silence around that his pursuers had departed, Colter 
dived again, and came up beyond the raft, He then 
swam silently down the river for a considerable 
distance, when he landed and kept on all night, to get 
as far off as possible from this dangerous neighbour- 
hood, 


Arithmetic.—Specimen card, 


(1) Divide £99,000 15s. 6d. by eight hundred-and 
sixteen, £121 6s. 53d. + 408. Ans, 


(2) Multiply £186 17s. 10}d. by 986. 
£,184,276 4s. 2}d. Ans, 








(3) In a barrel of wine are 8,063 pints. How 
many gallons ? 1,007 gals. 3 gts. 1 pt. Ans, 





(4) Add together 94 sovereigns, 83 guineas, 623 
sovereigns, 85 crowns, and 24 half-crowns. 
£828 8s. Ans. 


History.—Questions were asked by both Inspector 
and Teacher on the whole period prepared by this 
Standard. 


Geography.—Questions were given under these 
heads :—Manufactures, Minerals, Commerce, Natural 
Features, Comparisons were drawn between the 
countries by the Inspector. 


Singing.—Only one song asked. 


Sewing. — Teacher allowed to select five children— 
one for each item on Schedule—and the specimens 
worked were taken away. 


No copy books were looked. Teacher corrected 
the dictation of this class. 


STANDARD V, 


Reading.— Chambers’ Graduated, No. 6, and Nel- 
son’s Royal Scottish Reader, No. 5, were the books 
used, the reading being taken from Chambers’. 


Repetition.—1co lines from Macaulay’s ‘ Horatius.’ 
Four lines were asked from eachinturn. Parsing and 
Analysis taken from these lines. Intelligence was 
tested from the reading lesson, which was the ‘ Battle 
of Morgarten.’ 


Composition. —‘ A Story of Tolstoi.’ 


Arithmetic.—Specimen card. 


(1) Find by practice the value of 791 articles at 


138. 5dd. each. £531 98. ofd. Ans. 





(2) Make out a bill for the following ;— 
13} lbs. of butter at 1s. 1}d. per Ib. 
19 Ibs. of tea at 2s. 8d. per lb. 
304 Ibs. of sugar at 24d. per Ib. 
1 lb. of coffee at 29d. per oz. 
(15s. 23d. + £2 10s, 8d. + 6s. 43d. + 3s. 8d.) = 


43 158. 10$d. Ans. 


(3) If I pay 8}d. for 14 cwt. of coal, how much 
should I pay for 3 tons 15 cwt. 2 a ? 


I 145. 73d. Ans, 


(4) Add } + } + 2,5, and divide the sum by }. 
9. Ans, 


History.—Questions on the Peninsular and American 
Wars were given partly by the Teacher and partly by 
the Inspector. 


Geography.—The Inspector examined the Standard 
on Europe generally. 


STANDARD VI. 


Reading.—The books used were : Sequel to Nelson's 
Royal Reader, No. 6, and Royal Scottish for Standard 
VI. Both prose and poetry were taken for reading, 
but no meanings were asked, 


Repetition.—Gray’s Elegy. Questions were asked 
on the structure of the poem, the fitness of the scenes, 
language and actors, and the figures of speech. 
Grammar and analysis were tested orally from examples 
chosen from the Elegy. 


Composition.—An essay on ‘ Water’ or ‘ The Dog.’ 


Arithmetic.—Specimen card. 


(1) If 9 men reap 20 acres in 27 days of 10} hours, 
how many men will be required to reap 70 acres in 
54 days of 84 hours. 1921 or 20 men. Ans. 





(2) What sum will amount to £188} in 18 months 
at 5 per cent. per annum? £175. Ans. 


(3) What fraction of 3 of £7 is 3 of £12 35.? 
ons 


fie = 1yoq. Ans. 


(4) Simplify oe Xx Sa X 3,5 96,45. Ans. 


1 

5 

~— Zeal! 
5 5é 


History.—The whole class was examined generally 
as far as the Crimean War, and very particularly on 
the Indian Mutiny. 


Geography.—Very little political geography; the 
Inspector confined his questions to the physical, ethno 
graphic and commercial sides of Australian geography. 
Canada and India were also treated in a similar 
fashion. 


Sewing.--Two girls were chosen by Teacher and 
two by Inspector to work specimens. 
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Certificate Examination, 1888, 





Male and Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR, 
French. 


Male Candidates may answer questions in “vo Languages ; 
Female Candidates in one only. 

Two hours allewed for this Paper for Male Candidates ; 
Turer Aours for Femal Candidates. 

Section I, 

Translate into English the following passages :— 

(a) Ces inspirations sont-elles simplement des miracles 
naturels, des sommations muettes de linspiration intérieure, des 
contre-coups épars et répercutés de Timpression d’un peuple 
entier résumant ses souffrances dans un seul coeur, et opérant 
ainsi, par une seule main, le prodige du salut de tous? L’his- 
torien sérieux ne se pose seulement pas ces questions et ces 
doutes. 

(4) Et croyez fermement que le Roi du ciel enverra plus de 
force & moi que vous ne sauriez en mener dans tous vos assauts. 

(c) Vous comprenez, que pour moi, qui suis un écrivain usé et 
passé de mode, il y aurait dens le récit de cette aventure de 
quoi me remettre en vogue auprés de mes lecteurs, et que le 
journal l’Examinateur aurait beau jeu dés demain A s’égayer sur 
la noble duchesse, cousine de la demoiselle de boutique. 

(¢.) La D. Tei méme......ce soir, 

Bol, Oni, vraiment...... et vous pourrez voir par vous- 
méme si mes renseignements sont exacts. 

Za PD, Ah! malheur a eux.. je ne ménagerai rien...... 

/iol. J'y compte bien! 

Za D. Et quand, devant toute la cour, je devrais les 
démasquer, 


(a) Are these inspirations simply natural miracles, mute 
appeals from the internal inspiration, reflex actions repeated at 
long intervals of the effect produced by a whole people that 
concentrates all its sufferings in a single heart, and thus works 
as by one hand the miracle of the salvation of all? The serious 
historian does not even ask these questions, nor is he troubled by 
these doubts. 

(4) And believe firmly that the King of Heaven will send me 
more strength than you will be able to put forth in all your 
assaults. 

(c) You will understand that an author such as I, who have 
written myself out and am no longer the fashion, would be enabled 
by narrating this adventure to regain the favour of his readers, 
and that the Examiner might safely, even to-morrow, make 
merry over the noble duchess, the cousin of the shop girl. 


(¢) La D. In this very place......this evening. 
Bol. Yes, to be sure...... and you will be able to see for 
yourself if my information is correct. 
La D. Ah! woe to them...... I shall spare nothing. 


Bol. Of course you will! 
Za D. Even should I have to unmask them before the 
whole court, 


Section IL 


Translate into French the following passages :— 

(a) Had he consulted his feelings only, duty, honour and 
reason would quickly have regained all their claims over him ; 
but he was trying to impose upon himself, and he therein 
succeeded without however being able entirely to stifle the 
feelings of remorse which arose at the bottom of his soul. At 
last he confirmed himself in his design; he no longer put off the 
execution of it, 

(6) Lead me to the king, and entreat him on my behalf. 

(c) Every morning we have to go for a walk. 

(¢) He placed the egg upright on the table, with the broad 
end downwards, exclaiming that nothing in the world was more 
simple. 


(a) S'il n’avait consulté que ses sentiments, le devoir, 
Vhonneur et la raison auraient vite regagné leurs droits; mais 
il essayait de s’abuser et y réussit sans pourtant pouvoir étouffer 
tout A fait les sentiments de remords qui surgirent du fond de 
son ime. A la fin il se confirma dans son dessein; il n’en 
remit plus l’exécution, 





(4) Conduisez-moi auprés du roi, et implorez-le en ma faveur, 


(c) Tous les matins nous avons A (devons) faire une 
promenade. 


(@) Il placa l’ceuf debout sur la table, le gros bout en bas, 
s’écriant que rien au monde n’était plus simple. 


Section III, 


1. Write out the present indic. of acheter; the pres. indie. 
interrog. of s’/lancer ; and the imperative moods of savoir and 
vivre, 

2. Distinguish the different meanings and uses of guel-gue, 
separable and inseparable ; and give sentences in illustration. 


3. Give, with illustrations, the meanings of en vouloir, se 
battre, se douter. 


4. Comment on— 
‘ui firent traverser la Loire. 
je les ai entendus 
je les ai entendu parler, 
and distinguish manquer a, manquer de. 
5. Give a very brief account of the origin of the French 
language. 


(1) Pres, INpIc. Pres. INpIc. (INTERROG. ) 


j'achéte est-ce que je m’élance ? 

tu achétes »» que tu t’élances? 

il achéte »» qu'il s’élance ? 

nous achetons »» que nous nous élancons ? 
vous achetez : »» que vous vous élancez ? 
ils achétent »» quills s’élancent ? 


IMPERATIVE. 


Sache Vis 
Sachons Vivons 
Sachez Vivez 


(2) Quelgue (from L. qualisquam) means some, any, and agrees 
like an ordinary adjective with its noun. 
Adresses-vous a quelque autre personne. 
Apply to someone abe 
Quelgues personnes ne le croient pas. 
Some persons do not believe it, 
Quelgue with a correlative gue or gui following means whatever. 
It is stil an adjective and requires the subjunctive. 
De quelque religion gu'tl soit, on n’a pas le droit de le persécuter. 
Whatever may be his religion, one has no right to persecute 
him. 
Quelques fameux lauriers qui lui couvrent la téte. 
Whatever glorious laurels may cover his head, &c. 
Quel que (intwo words), Quel in this case is always used 
predicatively, and agrees with the subject. 
Quelles que soient vos intentions, 
Whatever your intentions may be. 
Quelque as adverb : (a) modifying an adjective or another 
adverb, is invariable. 
Quelgue riches qu’ils soient. 
However rich they may be. 
Quelque heureusement douds qu'elle soit. 
However felicitously she may be gifted. 


(4) in the sense of about. 


Ll y a de cela quelque soixante ans, 
That is about (some) sixty years ago. 


(3) en vouloir. 
En voules-vous? Non, je ne veux pas de cela. 
Will you have some? No, I do not want any. 
Jl lua en veut. 
He bears him ill will, has a grudge against him. 
A qui en voules-vous } 
Whom are you aiming at? Whom do you mean? 
Jl en veut a sa vie. 
He is aiming at his life. 

se battre. 
Les soldats se sont bien batlus, 
The soldiers fought well. 
Ces officiers se sont batius a P'épée. 
These officers have fought a duel with swords. 
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se douter. : 
Ye m'en doutais bien, 
] suspected as much, 
Ii ne sen doute pas du tout. 
He has not the slightest idea of it (suspects nothing). 


(4) /wi firent traverser la Loire—/ui not /e, because the dir. 
obj. of ¢raverser is not him by La Loire ; but je le - renvoyer, I 
had him turned out, because here /e is the dir. obj. of the inf. 
renvoyer. 

Fe les ai entendus.—F ai entendu, Qui? les. Therefore /es is 
the dir, obj. which precedes a verb conjugated with avoir. 
Hence extendus agrees with /es, but 


Fe les ai entendu chanter.—F ai entendu, Quoi? chanter, Qui? 
eux (= les.) 


Here the dir. obj. of entendu is chanter which follows. Hence 
entendu is invariable. 


Manquer de. 
Ne manques pas de vous y trouver. 
Do not fail to put in an appearance, 
1 a manqué de tomber, 
He nearly fell. 
Le général manquait @ hommes. 
The general was in want of men, 


Manquer a. 
Tl a manqué a ses devoirs (a ses amis). 
He has failed in his duty (in his duties to his friends). 
1 lui a manquer de respect. 
He has been disrespectful to him. 
Ne manquer pas d'y aller. Fe n'y manquerai ps. 
Do not fail to go there. © I will not. 


Vulgar Latin, or popular Latin, #.c., a more analytical form of 
Latin with a more extended vocabulary, was first introduced 
into France by the Roman soldiers and colonists. It superseded 
the original Celtic language of the inhabitants and is the origin 
of the bulk of the words in modern French. Like all linguistic 
changes, this also went through various stages. At first the 
popular Latin spread under the name of /a /angue romane which 
was spoken throughout France and in the Northern part of 
Spain and Italy. It soon branched off-into various dialects 
which may be broadly divided into the southern dialects or 
langue d’oc and the northern dialects or /angue d’oil. Of the 
dialects in the north that of the Z/e de France ultimately got a 
supremacy which raised it to the standard dialect and French as 
a literary language is based upon this dialect of the Jie de 
France. But this did not take place until the middle of the 14th 
century. 


But besides the words from popular Latin, French contains a 
great many words derived from Classical Latin at different 
periods and for different reasons. Now the changes of the 
words from Latin into Popular Latin and thence to Romance and 
French were natural changes, that is they followed certain 
phonetic laws which were constant under the same conditions. 
But the words imported into the language, called /earned words, 
mots savants, had to make a leap in their history which could 
never be made satisfactorily from the point of view of the 
spoken language. These words were a kind of Rip van Winkles 
that had practically been dead and were suddenly restored to 
life. The altered conditions did not fit with their fossilized 
state. Hence these two classes of words are generally easily 
distinguishable. 


(2) The popular word always retained its original tonic 
accent, whatever changes it might have undergone ; exdmen 
became essaém in the regular course, but gave the learned word 
examén in which the tonic accent is shifted, 


(4) The short vowel in the middle of a word was mostly 
suppressed : 
bonttatem became bonté 


seplimana  ,, semaine 

(<) A single consonant between two vowels, one of which is 
not the last vowel, mostly disappears in the popular words : 
L. * on gave first roya/, and afterwards the learned word 
regal, 

A few hundred words are of German origin, having been 
brought in by the Franks. There is also a small number of 
Celtic words left, which have persisted on the old soil. Besides 
these there are a few isolated importations from various lan- 
guages such as are found in almost every European language, 





Male and Female Candidates. 
FIRST YEAR. 


German. 


Male Candidates may answer questions in /wo, Languages : 
Female Candidates in one only. 

Two hours allowed for this Paper for Male Candidates ; 
THREE hours for Female Candidates. 


N. B,—German words must be written in English characters, 


Section L 
Translate into English :— 


a. Wenige Mugenblice gelafjenen Naddenfens wiirden hingereidht 
haben, ihm die Grife des Wageftiiefs und den geringen Werth des 
Preijes gu zeigen—aber die Mufmunterung fread gu jeinen Sinnen, 
und die Warnung mir yu feiner Bernunft. Es war fein Unglire, 
dag die gunddhit ihn mmgebenden und hirbariten Stinumen die 
Partei feiner Leidenfchaft nahmen.  Dieje Madhtvergrdferung ihves 
Herren dffnete dem Ehrygeig und dev Gewinnfudt aller feimer 
pfalzifchen Dience ein uncrmeplidhes Feld dev Befriedigung. 


b. Wallentein wufite Lang den ganyen Inhalt. ihver Sendung, 
ald die Mbgefandten des Kaifers ihm ver die Augen traten. Gr 
hatte Seit gehabt, fich gu fammeln, und fein Gefidht yeigte Heiterfeit, 
wabvend daf Sdmergy und Wuth in feinem Bujfen ftiivmten. — Aber 
ex hatte bejdploffen yu gehordyen. Diefer Uctheilsfprucd iiberrafdyte 
ihn, che yu einem Fiihnen Sehritte die Unrftinde veif und die 
Anjtalten fertig waren. Seine weitlinftigen Giiter waren in 
VBshmnen und MAbhren zeritveut ; duvd) Gingiehen derjelben fonnte der 
RKaijer ihn den Nerven feiner Macht gevfehneiden, Bon dev Bufunjt 
erwartete er Genugthuung, und in diefer Hoffuung beftarften ihn die 
Prophegeiungen eines italienifden ftrologen, dee diefen unge: 
Lindigten Geijt, gleich einem RKnaben, am Gangelbande fiihrte. 


(c) Parse fully :—jprad, feiner, Lingjt, teaten, befdloffen, 
gletd). 


(a2) A few moments of calm reflection would have sufficed to 
show him how great was the risk and how small the prize ; but 
his enthusiasm appealed to his senses, the warning only to his 
understanding. It was his misfortune that the voices which 
spoke loudest and nearest around him chimed in with his 
passion, This increase of the power of their lord = an 
immense field to the visions of the ambition and cupidity of all 
his Palatine vassals. 

(4) Wallenstein knew the object of their mission long before 
the envoys of the Emperor came into his presence. He had 
had time to collect himself, and his face expressed cheerfulness, 
whilst pain and wrath raged in his bosom. But he had resolved 
to obey. This sentence surprised him, before the condition of 
things and the preparations justified a bold step. His vast 
possessions lay scattered over Bohemia and Moravia; by con- 
fiscating them the Emperor could cut off the very sinews of his 
strength. He relied on the future to bring matters to a satis- 
factory issue, and he was confirmed in this y yen by the 
prophecies of an Italian astrologer, who led this ungovernable 
man like a child in leading-strings. 


(¢) 
fprad). 


feiner. 


3rd pers., sing., imperf., ind., of the strong 
trans.-verb {predjen. 

Poss. adjective, 3rd pers., sing., agreeing with 
Vernunft ( fem.) 

Adverb of time, superl. degree of lange, modi- 
fying wufte. 

3rd _pers., plur., imperf., ind., of the strong 
intrans. verb treten. 

befloffen. Past participle of the strong trans. verb 

befdbliefien. 
gleid). Adverb of manner, modifying fiihrte. 


fangit. 


traten. 


Section II, 


Translate into German :— 

You may rely upon it. 

I do not know what kind of a man he is. 

He ought to do it, 

I returned from my journey only yesterday. 

He gave me exactly the answer which I expected, 
My neighbour is kindly disposed towards me, 
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The table stands by the wall. 

One sees clearly that you have made progress in writing. 

I know that you are always willing to do me a favour, .and 
therefore I do not hesitate to tell you that I want your 
assistance, 

Sie finnen fic darauf verlaffen. 

Ich weif nicht was fiir cin Mann er ijt. 

Ge muf e¢ thun. 

Ih bin geftern von dex Reife yuri gelehert. 

Gr gab mir gerade die erwartete Antwort. 

Mein Nadbar is mix gut gefinnt. 

Der Tifh fleht an der Wand. 

Man fann wohl fehen das Sie Fortfdhritte im Sahreiben gemadt 
haben. 

Sd wei das Sie immer bereit find mid gu verplidten, urd 
darum trage id) fein Bedenfen Jhnen gu fagen dap id) Dhres Bei 
flandes bediirfe. 


Section III, 


1. Give the nominative cases plural of der Mpfel, der Bar, 
der Kaufmann, dad Grabmal, das Boot. What is the distinc- 
tion between die Worte and die Werter ? 


2. What are the comparative and superlative degrees 
of enge, fury, abgefdpmadt? Write in German; ‘ This child 
is most beautiful when it is sleeping.’ 


3. Name the demonstrative pronouns. Translate: 
‘That tree, which stands in the corner of my garden, 
is a very fine one.’ 


Name same prepositions which govern the dative 
and accusative cases. Translate: ‘We live in summer 
in the country. My friend has a beautiful garden behind 
his house. Suddenly he stepped behind me.’ 


(1) die Mpfel, die Baren, die Raufleute, die Grabmiler, die 
Voote (or Vote). 

die Worte, words taken in their context; die Worter, 
separate disconnected words, 


(2) COMP. SUPERL, 
enger. engft. 
fiirger. Fiirgeft. 
abgefdymadter. abgefdymackt. 
Diefes Kind ift am fadinften als es flat. 
(3) DdDiefer, diefe, diefes ; Plur. viefe. 
jener, jene, jened ; “ jene. 
Derjenige, Diejenige, Dasjenige ; Diejenige. 
derjelbe, diefelbe, Daffelbe ; diefelbe. 
felcher, folche, foldhes ; foldhe. 
der, Die, Das; = |» Oh 
Der Baum, welder in der Gee meines Gartens fleht, ift fer 
fchdar (ist cin fehx febéner Baum). 
4) an, in, auf, iiber, unter, vor, inter, neben, swifden. 
m Sommer wohnen wir auf dem Lande. Mein Freund hat 
einen fhdnen Garten hinter feinem Haufe. Ploglich teat ex Hinter 
mid). 


Male and Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 
German, 


Male Candidates may answer questions in ¢wo Languages : 
Female Candidates in one only. 
Two hours allowed for this Paper for Male Candidates; 
TuREE hours for Female Candidates. 
N, B.—German words must be written in English characters, 
Section I, 
Translate into English :— 


(a) Das Treffen bei Prag hatte das gange Schicfjal Bshmens 
entidieden. Prag ergab fic) gleich den andern Tag an den Sieger ; 
die brigen Stidte folgten dem Beifpiel der Hauptftadt. Die 
Stinde huldigten chne Vedingung; das Namlide tharen die 
SHlefier und Mabrer. Drei Monate lies der Kaifer veritreiden, 
che ex cine Unterfudung fiber das Vergangene anftelite. Biele von 
denen, welche im erften Schrecten fliichtig geworden, geigten fic, voll 
Vertrauen auf diefe fdheinbare Mafigung, wieder in der Hauptitadt. 





(4) Sept endlid war der Seitpunft bherbeigeriidt, der dem 
beleidigten Stolze des Hergogs von Friedland eine nr obne 
Gleiden verfchaffte. Das Schickjal felbft hatte fid) gu feinem 
Mader aufgeftel(t, und eine ununterbrodene Reihe von : ne 
fallen, die feit dem Lage feiner Aboanfung iiber Oefterveid) herein: 
ftiirmte, dem Raifer felbft das Geftindnif entriffen, daf mit diefem 
Feldheren fein rechter Arn ihm abgehauen worden fei. 


(a) The Battle of Prague had decided the whole fate 
of Bohemia. Prague immediately surrendered the next 
day to the conqueror; the other towns followed the 
example of the capital. The Diet submitted uncon- 
ditionally ; the) Silesians and the Moravians did the 
same. The emperor let three months pass by, before 
instituting an enquiry into what had happened. Many of 
those who had taken flight at the first panic, showed 
themselves again in the capital full of confidence in this 
apparent moderation. : 


(6) At last the time had approached which would give 
the utmost satisfaction to the injured pride of the Duke 
of Friedland. Fate itself had stood forth as his avenger, 
and an uninterrupted series of misfortunes which had 
befallen Austria since the day of his resignation, had 
wrested from the emperor himself the confession, that 
with = loss of this general, his right arm had been 
cut off, 


Translate into English :— 


(a) Sorgfam bradte die Mutter des Flaren hervlidhen Weines, 
In gefhliffener Flafche auf blanfem ginnernem Runde, 
Mit den grimlichen Mimern, den Adhten Bedyern des MbHeintweing, 
Und fo ~~ umgaben die Dvei den glingend gebohnten, 
Munden, braunen Tifhh, ex ftand anf madhtigen Figen. 
Heiter Hlangen fogleic) die Glajer des Wirthes und Pfarrers ; 
Dod) unbeweglicdh hielt der Dritte denfend das feine, 
Und ed fordert’ ihn auf der Wirth mit freundliden Worten. 


(5) Da verfegte fogleid) der Mpothefer bedidhtig, 
Dem fon lange das Wort von der Lippe " fpringen bereit war : 
Laft uns aud) diefmal dod) nur die Mittelftrafe betveten 
Gile mit Weile! das war felbjt Kaifer Auguitus’ Devife, 
Gerne fhict’ ich mich an, den lieben Nadbarn gu dienen, 
Meinen geringen Verftand gu ihvem Nugen gu braudyen : 
Und befonders bedarf die Jugend, das man fie leite. 


(c) Alfo fpradh fie, fich raf) guviie nach der Thiive beiwegend, 
Unter dem Arm das Biindeldhen nod), das fie brachte, bewahrend, 
Aber die Mutter ergriff mit beiden Armen das Madden, 

Um den Leib fie faffend, und rief vertwoundert und ftaunend, 
Sag’, was bedeutet mix dief ? und diefe vergeblichen Thrinen ? 
Mein, ih laffe dich nicht ; du Lift mir des Sofnes Berlobte. 


(a) Full of attention the mother brought some of her 
clear delicious wine in bottles of cut glass on clean tin 
trenchers, and with it the greenish goblets, the real beakers 
for Rhine-wine. 

And so the three sat round the round brown table 
shining with wax and supported on solid legs. 

Merrily the host and the parson touched glasses. 
But the third (companion) never moved his own as he 
sat wrapt in thought, whereupon the host, with kind 
words, invited him to join them. 


(4) Then the apothecary replied deliberately, having 
long had the words on his lips: ‘This time again let us 
take the middle course. Hurry slowly! This was the 
device even of the Emperor Augustus. I am always 
ready to serve my neighbour, and to give him the 
benefit of my small talents. And youth especially needs 
guidance.’ 


(c) Thus she spake, as she moved quickly towards the 
door with the little bundle that she had brought, still 
under her arm. But the mother threw both her arms 
round the maiden, and called out with astonishment: 
‘Eh! what may this mean? and these useless tears? 
No, I will not let thee go; thou art the affianced of 
my son,’ 
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Section IH, 


Translate into German ;-— 

Already for fifteen days the two armies, alike protected 
by impregnable fortifications, had been face to face, 
without venturing anything more than trifling forays 
and unimportant skirmishes. On both sides infectious 
diseases had diminished the forces more than the sword 
of the enemy: the natural consequence of the wretched 
food and the closely packed multitudes. At last the long 
expected reinforcements appeared in the Swedish Camp, 
and the considerable superiority of the king now per- 
mitted him to act in accordance with his natural courage, 
and to break the fetters which hitherto had held him 
bound. 

Schon fiinfyehn Tage hatten die ywei Heeve, auf diejelbe Weije von 
uneinnehmbaren Feftungen bejdhigt, einander gegeniibergeftanden, 
ohne dap fie mehr als einige unbedentende Raubjiige und leidhte 
Gejechte wagten. Beiderfeits Hatten anftecende Krankheiten die 
Heeve mehr vermindert als das Sdhwert des Feindes : die natiirlidyen 
Felye feledter Nahrung und didt gepactter Mengen.  Bulegt 
evidvienen Die lange entgegengeiehenen Berftarfungen in dem 
Sdwvedijden Lager, und die erheblidhe Ubermadt des Rinigs 
erlaubte es ifm jegt feinem angeberenen Mute gemag yu handelu, 
und die Feffela gu zerbredhen weldhe ihn bisher gefangen hielten. 

Section III. 


1. Explain the construction of the following three lines, 
and translate them accurately :— , 

Gilen wir, fagte gu ihe die Jungfean, dem Derfe yu, in weldem 

Unjre Gemeine faon raftet und diefe Nadht durd) fis) anfhalt ; 

Devt bejery’ id) jogleid das Kinderzeng, alles und jedes. 

2. Parse fubr, dabin, Chauffce, jiumete, in the lines : 

So ful Hermann dabhin, der wohibefannten Chanijee zu, 
Rajh, und fiumete nidt und fube bergan wie bergunter. 

3. Give some examples showing the 
auxiliary verbs of mood—miégen, wellen, laffen. 

4. What do the particles be, ver, 3u, denote, when pre- 
fixed to simple verbs? Give some examples, and explain 
the force of the prefixes in Wallenstein’s answer to the 
envoy :—- 

Der Kaijer it vervathen ; icf bedaure ihn, aber ich vergeb’ ihm. 

(1) 

Die Jungfrau fagte gu ihe : 

Gilen wir yu dem Dorfe, im weldhem unfre Gemeine fon raftet 
wid fid) aufhalt durdy die Nacht ; 

Dert werde id) fogleid) das Kinderzeng, alles und jedes, beforgen. 

The lady said to her: ‘let us hasten to the village 
where our commoner is already reposing and will stay 
the night. There I will put up the children, every one 
of them. 
_ (2) ‘ 
Tube. 3rd pers. sing. of the imperf. ind. of the strong 

intrans. verb fahren. 


Adverb of motion (away from the speaker). 
Shanjfee. Concrete common noun, fem., sing., dat. case 
(governed by 3). 


jMumete, 3rd pers. sing. of the imp. ind. of the weak 
intrans. verb ‘fiumen. 


(3) Méyen. 
Gr mag den Brief lefen. He may read the letter. 
§¢ mag wabr fein oder nidt. It may be true or not true. 
Gr mag feinen Wein trinfen. He does not like wine. 
Sd médyte gern fefen was Sie I should much like to see 
deeiten, what you are writing. 
Magen Sie gliielich fein! May you be happy ! 
Weollen. 
He won’t do it, 
He was on the point of 
f going out. 
Erin Bruder will e¢ gejehen His brother asserts he has 
haben, seen it. 


uses of the 


dain. 


(Fr will es nicht thun. 
GH welite eben ausgebert. 
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Laffen. 


I let him go away. 

She made me wait a long 
time. 

I have had it copied. 

We have sent for his friend. 


Ic lies ihn fortgehen. 
Sie lief mid) lange warten. 


Id habe es abjchveiben laffen 

Wir haben feinen Freund fom: 
meen Laffer. 

Lajfen Sie das bleiben. 

Gs lapt fic) nicht begreifen. 


(4) be, originally bei. This meaning of nearness is still 
felt in verbs like behingen, to cover by hanging. 

The most common use of be is to make ¢ransitive verbs 
from intransitive, as in English : weinen, to wail ; beweinen, 
to bewail. 

In verbs from nouns it denotes ‘provide with; 
bejdules, to shoe (provide with shoes); in verbs from 
adjectives it has a cumulative force ; betritben, to make sad. 

yet corresponds to the English for, and as such has an 
intensitive force, meaning /horoughly ; vergeben, to forgive. 

Its most common meaning is to indicate that by doing 
the action of the stem something goes wrong, or that the 
action is done with evil intent: verbliihen, to fade; fid 
vergreifen, to take hold of the wrong thing ; vevfludjen, to 
curse. 

In verbs from nouns it indicates a ‘change into, a 
‘giving the appearance of’: vergelden, to gild ; verglafen, 
to glaze. 

zu denotes direction toa point : gugichen, to draw towards, 
incur ; gubringen, to bring, give time to a thing, to spend. 
This original meaning of direction is greatly obscured in 
many verbs that have got a figurative meaning. 

— to increase ; 3umefjen, to impute, ascribe, &c. 

ec Raijer ijt vervathen: rathen, to advise ; verrathen, to 
advise with evil intent, to betray. 

id) bedaure ihn, I pity him. 

dauern, to last, Zz/ransitive. y 

bedauern, to dwell upon a thing or person, to think of, 
to pity. 

aber id) vergebe if: but I forgive him. 

geben, to give. 

vergeben, to give completely, to the end ; to forgive. 


Leave that alone. } 
One cannot understand it. 


Male and Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 


School Management. 
(TuUREE hours allowed for this Paper.) 


N.B.—Question 1 (on School Registers) must not be omitted 
by any Candidate, Not more than EIGHT questions may be 
answered, 


Scnoo, REGISTERS, 


1. (a) Describe in detail the process of marking, checking, 


and closing the daily registers. What exception is made to 
the rule for final closing? Sometimes in marking registers, a is 
first entered, and / is subsequently marked over it. Assuming 
that the child thus marked as ‘ present’ reached school before 
the time for closing the registers, state a method for avoiding 
this irregularity. 

(5) Give the rules affecting the attendance of (1) half-timers, 
(2) children under three years of age, (3) girls belonging to a 
cookery class held at a distance from the school. How would 
you indicate, (4) removal from the register, (5) re-admission, 
(6) holidays ? 


(c) From what registers would you collect the information 


‘required for obtaining the average attendance, and the number 


of children qualified for entry on the examination schedule? 
Calculate the average attendance of a school which has been 
open during 43 complete weeks of the year, the total number of 
attendances being 42,482. 


(1) (@) Daily registers are marked by calling over the names 
in each register, and upon receiving the reply ‘ present’ from 
each individual, marking with a long stroke in ink the fact; 
should any name receive no reply when called, absence is 
recorded by marking the letter ¢ opposite thename, Before the 
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time of closing the total number of present marks are found 
and compared with the total number of children in the class; 
when these agree the number is entered at the foot of the 
column of aie and the registers closed. 

Cureckinc: The check already stated is sufficient for each 
class; but the head master, in order to secure absolutely correct 
marking for the entire school, should institute a separate and 
independent checking by means of a monitor. This monitor, 
after distributing the registers amongst the several teachers, 
should count the numbers present in each class; enter these on 
a form provided for the pu ; then collect the registers (after 
each teacher has completed his own register) and place them 
— and in order u the master’s desk a with the form 
which he (the monitor) has filled up. A few minutes before 
final closing the head master should. compare all the registers 
with the form, and thus check the registers of the entire school. 


C.osinG: All marking and checking of registers should be 
completed before the minimum period constituting a school 
attendance (2 hours) begins. The registers are then finally 
closed. 

EXcEePTion : The only exception allowed to the final closing 
and completion of the marking described above is when marks 
of present need to be cancelled. 

In order to secure the complete checking of registers before 
the minimum two hours begins it is necessary to begin marking 
the registers at least ten minutes before that time. In order to 
be able to mark a child present who may come during the 
marking, the a should not te filled in until immediately before 
entering the total number at the foot. After this is done the 
child must be considered too late for registering. 

(6) 1. HALF-TIMERS : 

1. The attendances of a// scholars, whether half-time or 
not, will continue to be entered daily in the class register. 

2. A separate half-time register will be kept of all 
half-time scholars, and only those who have a labour certi- 
ficate may be entered upon it. 

3- In this half-time register will be posted, at the close 
of each week, the number of attendances made by each 
half-timer during the week. 

4. At the end of the year, when the total of these half- 
time attendances is obtained, 50 per cent. may be added to 
it in order to have the full benefit of the half-time attend- 
ances for the purpose of obtaining the average attendance 
of the whole school, This addition of half-time attend- 
ances will be done at the office of the Education Depart- 
ment. 


2. CHILDREN UNDER THREE will be marked in a separate 
pee, and notice taken of their attendance in reckoning the 
school capacity, but not for the purpose of a grant upon the 
attendances thus marked. 

3. CLASSES FoR CooKERY : Forty hours are allowed towards 
the attendances of any one year, and as each attendance is two 
hours for the Standards in a school these 40 hours may count for 
20 attendances. Kegisters of these attendances should be kept, 
and if taken at noon or after school in the evening they may be 
added to the ordinary attendances. In case of distance from 
the cooking centre and the class being held during ordinary school 
hours, the girls should be marked present at the cookery, and 
absent at the school. 


4 REMOVAL FROM THE RecisteR: After it has been 
ascertained that the child has left the school, or neighbourhood, 
or after notice of death, the word ‘Left’ should be written 
opposite the name. 


§. R&-ADMISSION : The name need not be re-entered in the 
admission book if the child is re-admitted in the course of one 
school year, and after an absence of any duration should resume 
its original number. 


6. Houipays: A line should be drawn down the whole 
length of the column or columns; if for weeks, instead of 
a day or half-day, the word ‘holiday’ should be written across 
the column. 


(c) The average attendance is obtained from the summary of 
attendances and the daily attendance register; the number of 
children qualified, by reference to the admission and daily attend- 
ance register, The average attendance in the case given is 
98°7, and as the fraction is more than ‘5 the average attendance 
may be counted as go. 


2. What processes of thought are required for accurate 
‘ classification’? Say what subjects of school instruction 
furnish the best discipline in classifying objects, whether mental 
or physical. 





(2) The ‘ processes of thought,’ as understood by modem 
sychologists, are those higher intellectual operations which are 
included under the terms conception, judgment and reasoning, 
The power to classify is fundamental to each of these higher 
efiorts of intellect. In all cases the exercise of accurate ‘ classi. 
fication ’ involves conception and judgment, for we no sooner 
put two forms into a common group than the operation of con- 
ceiving is begun, and the effort of extending the grouping brings 
the judgment constantly into action. e subjects of school 
instruction which furnish the Jest discipline in classifying objects 
are :— 
r. Mental = GRAMMAR. 
2. Physical = ELEMENTARY SCIENCE SUCH AS BoTANy. 


3. Explain and illustrate by examples the difference between 
the ‘converse’ and the ‘contradictory’ of a proposition; and 
say when and under what conditions the converse of a propo- 
sition is or is not necessarily true. 

(3) If we take the proposition ‘ Some flowers are beautiful, 
and transpose the subject and predicate thus, ‘ Some beautiful 
objects are flowers, ’ we obtain in the latter proposition the con- 
verse of the first. 

If now we take the proposition ‘ All flowers are beautiful 
and oppose it by the proposition ‘ Some flowers are not beautiful’ 
we form a proposition which in logic is termed the ‘ contradic: 
tory.’ We have not here transposed the subject and predicate, as 
in the former example, but we have changed the second propo- 
sition both as to quantity and quality. is is not allowed in 
forming the converse, for the rules of conversion are as follows :— 

1. The quality of the proposition must be maintained. 
2. No term must be distributed in the converse unless it 
was distributed in the convertend. 

The converse of a proposition may be truthfully inferred when 
both of the above rules are observed in the operation of con- 
version. 

4. What is the exact difference between inductive and de- 
ductive reasoning? Give a simple example of each ss in 
connection with some subject of instruction in an elementary 
school course. 

(4) INpucTIVE REASONING begins with the examination of 
particular cases (examples); and by a process of classification 
and abstraction leads to the establishment of a general truth, a 
rule, ora definition; ¢.g., in a grammar lesson on the -‘ First 
Rule in Syntax,’ the class, under the direction of the teacher, 
examines the following sentences :— 

1, He Aasa good memory, 1. They have good memories, 
2. John does excellent work. 2. The boys do excellent work. 
3. Mary is happy. 3- The girls are happy. 

The class should easily be guided to notice the change in the 
form of the verb which follows the change from the singular 
nominative to the plural nominative. 7 will know that the 
nominatives change from singular in the left column to plural in 
the right column. They may be told that the form of the verb 
in the right column is the Figen form, and then, if sufficient 
examples have been supplied, and skilful direction given, the 
class ought to form for themselves the truth that ‘the verb 
agrees with its nominative in number.’ . 

This truth is arrived at by inductive reasoning. 

DeEDUCTIVE REASONING sets out with a general truth, a 
rule or a definition, and applies these to particular cases and 
examples. In the example worked out above the teacher Row 
have set out with the rule, as is the case generally in text 
then individual examples would be considered, and the truth 
illustrated. In this way the truth would become familiar, and 
its application to fresh cases both easy and accurate. 

5. Much time is often spent by class-teachers in causing 
words to be spelt aloud, and in repeating, as an oral exercise, 
the spelling of the same words, Do you think such an exercise 
either useful or necessary? If not, how can good spelling be 
taught without it ? 

(5) Spelling by sound is neither useful nor necessary. The 
sound of each separate letter in a word is very frequently no 
guide to the sound of the word asa whole, In fact, if the 
sounds be retained in their sequence during the effort of spelling 
they would s t sometimes other words. The use of the eye 
in recognising the appearance of words as entire combinations 
of letters is a much superior exercise to that of the ear; hence, 
in order to secure good spelling ; reading, transcription, writing 
correctly (whether in dictation or composition), are the best 


methods, 
(To be continued.) 
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Our Certificate Class. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A. 


Head Master of Christ Church Schools, Macclesfield, 
Joint author of * Our Mother Tongue.’ 


CORRECTION. 


In our last article (p. 78), as the Supplementary Divisors 
in Cube Root read ‘3 x 1 x £0 + 4, instead of ‘ 3 x 1 + 4,’ 
and read ‘3 X 14 X 10 + 4’ instead of £3 x 14+ 4. 


Our APRIL NUMBER. 


No fewer than twenty-two pages of last month’s issue 
were directly devoted to the Certificate Curriculum, in 
addition to several pages of general information bearing 
more remotely upon the Christmas ordeal. We would 
particularly press upon our Pupils (see our Routines) that 
special attention be paid to the late Mr. Kinton’s article 
on Macbeth, and Mr. Cowham’s on Locke. 


In both these gentlemen intimate professional know- 


_ ledge acquired from long experience in Certificate work, 


combines with scholarly qualifications to afford to our 


readers a unique opportunity of tuition eminently suited 
to their needs. 


THE NEW CODE. 
The recent regulations provide :— 


(1) That an ex-Pupil Teacher must pass the 
Queen’s Scholarship examination before being eligible 
as an assistant. (Art. 50.) 

(2) That candidates for Certificates must pass 

h in papers of the First and Second Year. 
(Art. 60.) 

Many of our disciples have not unnaturally been much 
perturbed by the wording of these articles (we have our- 
selves replied to upwards of thirty letters anent these 

ints) ; and despite the risk of departmental thunder- 

Its we must record our protest against the careless in-. 
difference of Whitehall officialism which has caused so 
great anxiety to a class already sufficiently taxed. A 
couple of lines, stating when these articles would become 
operative, might well have been inserted, and would have 
cleared up the haze around our examinational goal. (See 
Answers to Correspondence.) 


MALES. 
EUCLID. 


The student has now been brought to end of Book IIL, 
of which the principal propositions are 1, 3, 9, 11, 12, 14, 
15, 16, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 31, 32, 35, and 36. 

These treat of the elementary and fundamental pro- 
perties of the CIRCLE. There is, however, a little con- 
fusion in the terms employed ; ¢.g., circle is used both to 
denote she peepee sd and its circumference, and cir- 
cumference was u th for all the periphery, and also 
for a portion which we now call an arc. 

In this book no less than Mae re propositions are 
theorems and only six problems. Of the theorems fifteen, 
mostly converses, are demonstrated indirectly. 

We may here state that Euclid demonstrates converse 
theorems in three ways :—- 

I, By means of a construction, as in Euclid I. 48. 

II. By showing that neither side of a possible 
alternative can be correct, as in I. 25. 

III. By a plainly indirect method, as in III. 1. 

Prop. XVII, does not show the best way of drawing a 
langent to a circle from a point without the circumference. 
The given point should be joined to the centre of the 
Grcle. Upon the line thus formed describe a semicircle, 
and from its intersection with the given circle draw a line 
‘othe given point. This line is the required tangent, 





Through Euclid restricting angles to a magnitude of 
less than two right angles, some unnecessary proofs have 
to be introduced, as to show—. 


(1) That an angle in a semicircle is a right angle, 
and 


(2) That the opposite angles of a quadrilateral 
figure inscribed in a circle are together equal to two 
right angles. 

Each of these theorems follows immediately from III. 
20, the aforesaid restriction having been removed. 


ENGLISH. 
PARAPHRASING, ETC. 
Macbeth.—Act I1., Se. 3, Lines 33—56. 


‘Is this appearance that of a dagger pesoeins to m 
grasp ? ere, I will seize it. t eludes my hand, 
although it escapes not my sight. Is not this ominous 
hantasm tangible as well as visible ; or is it but a mental 
fabrication of the overwrought and excited intellect? 
Still I behold it, as distinct in shape (clearly defined) as 
the real one that I now brandish,’ ETC. 


Gray's Ode ‘ On the Spring’ —Lines 21—40. 


‘The anxious labourer is no longer working, and the 
breathless cattle are at rest; but yet we can hear the 
buzz of innumerable insects flying around. These, newly 
hatched, hover around, ardently drinking-tn the nectar of 
the spring, and busying themselves on the flood of light 
(or on the glittering water), Whilst some of these glide 
nimbly over the surface of the stream, others expose their 
gorgeous golden adornments to the sheen the sun- 

ms,’ ETC, 


Bacon's Essays, No. II/.—P. 28, Lines 5 —22.—(Lewis 
Edition.) 


As regards the methods of combining religious denomi- 
nations, we must take care that we do not abrogate nor 
infringe either social laws or the dictates of charity in 
order to secure or fortify this amalgamation, 

To achieve these results, we must not, like the prophet 
of Mecca, employ persecution, for there are reserved for 
Christ’s followers two weapons, viz.: those of the Church 
and State. 

Both of these have their proper uses, and may rightly 
be employed in the support of our religion, ETC. 


IMPORTANT OBSERVATIONS, 


ee was the play required for 1870, 1876, and 
1882. 

Bacon’s Essays, I.—XXVI., were required for 1878, 
1880, 1882, 1884, and 1886, 
on ODEs have been given for 1870, 1871, 1872, and 
1873. 

We discover that not only the s/y/e oy guestion continues 
the same throughout all these years, but that 7# @ con- 
siderable number of instances there is almost absolute 
identity. : 

Hereafter we shall deal more fully with this important 
matter. 


ARITHMETIC. 
To find the Amount at Compound Interest of a given 
Principal for any number of years. 


Let r = /nterest of £1 for 1 year, R the Amount of £1 
for 1 year, ? = Principal given, M = required Amount, 
n = number of years, and J the Interest for m years. 

Then | = Amount of £1 in 1 year. 

> 


PRR ot PR* = Amount of LPR in 1 year. 
PR*® = Amount of /P in 2 years. 
PR" = - P in # years. 
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. M = PR: [First Formula}. 
* J = M — P = PR — P = P (R* — 1) [Second 


Formula]. 
»° Ps x r (Third Formula]. 


To find RX and »# would require a knowledge -of 
Logarithms. 


EXAMPLES— 


[First Formula.] {£7000 és lent at 10 p.c. for 2 years, 
REQUIRED AMOUNT. Here ? = 1000, X = 11 and# = 2, 


M = PR", M = 1oco X (wil = £1210. Answer. 


[Second Formula.] £7000 és lent at 10 p.c. for 2 years, 
required Interest. 


1 = P (R*— 1) = 1000 (11? —- 1) = 1000 x ‘21 = 
£210. Answer. 


[Third Formula.] What sum of money lent for 2 years 


at 10 p.c. would yield £210 Interest ? 
pfillay aw 210 sal ad iam eaauatens tainal 
Sf—1™ (eif—i * va—1 ' a 
£1000, Answer. 


HISTORY, 
1714—1788. 


George 1.—Descent and Claim to Throne, Personal 
Character, Family, Defeat of Tory Party, General Dis- 
content, Rebellion of 1715, Wood’s Coinage, Drapier’s 
Letters, War with Spain, Gibraltar Besieged, Pretender 
assisted, 1719; Naval Affairs, Quarrel with Sweden, 
Swedish Plot on behalf of Pretender, 1717; Triple 
Alliance, Quadruple Alliance, Parliamentary Transactions, 
Impeachments, Growing Influence of Cabinet, Walpole’s 
Policy and Parliamentary Corruption, Riot Act, Septennial 
Act, Poor Law Act, Repeal of Occasional Conformity and 
Schism Acts, Religious —— Bills, Suppression of 
Convocation, Rejection of Peerage Bill, South Sea Bubble, 
Silk-throwing introduced, Fahrenheit’s Thermometer 
invented, Innoculation practised, Guy’s Hospital founded, 
Order of Bath revived. 


George /1.—Family, Character, Walpole’s Free Trade 
Policy, Excise Scheme, Naturalisation of Jews Bill, 
Marriage Act (1753), Increase of National Debt, William 
Pitt (the great Commoner) and his Policy, Porteous Riot 
(see Scott’s //eart of Midlothian), Rebelizon, 1745 ; War 
with Spain, War of Austrian Succession, Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, Seven Years’ War, Convention of Kloster- 
Seven, Indian Affairs (Black Hole of Calcutta), North 
American Affairs, Naval Operations, Anson’s circum- 
navigation of World, Execution of Byng, The Metho- 
dists, British Museum founded, Reformation of Calendar, 
Rise of Large and New Towns, Neglect of Education, 
—— of Laws (sixty-three new capital offences added), 
John Howard, Rise of the Modern Novel, Bridgewater 
Canal, Coal used for Smelting, Manufactures of Birming- 
ham and Sheffield. 


George 111, until 1788.—Family, Character, Educa- 
tion, Political influence of the King, End of Seven Years’ 
War, Treaty of Paris, AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE, Death of Chatham, Major Andre’s Fate, War with 
France, War with Spain, Siege of Gibraltar, War with 
Holland, Armed Neutrality, Treaty of Versailles, Naval 
events, Indian Affairs, African Conquests, Affairs of John 
Wilkes, Letters of Junius, Development of Newspaper 
enterprise and influence, Corruption of the Commons, 
Pitt’s endeavours after Reform, Pitt’s Finance, Growth of 
National Debt, Impeachment of Warren Hastings, Stamp 
Act, 1765 ; Duty on Imports to America, 1767 ; Colonial 
Taxation, Gordon Riots, Inventions of Hargreaves, 1764 ; 
Arkwright, 1768 ; Crompton, 1776 ; Watt, 1765 ; 
Canals, Adam Smith’s Wealth 4 Nations, 1776 ; Wilber- 
force and the Slave Trade, Condition of France precedent 
to Revolution. 





ALGEBRA. 
Factors. (See p. 334, Sept. 1888.) 


We have simply one remark to add to those in the 
ordinary Text Isooks, and in last September's article :— 

When factorising a érinomial as x* + (m +n) x + mn, 
THE NEARER THAT (M + N) és én sise to MN, the greater 
the difference between M and N ; and vice versa, the greater 
the difference between (M + N) and MN, the nearer 
together are M and N. 

The greatest difference between (# +”) and mn 
occurs when m = n, and the trinomial becomes a perfect 
square, and 

22 + (m+ n)x + mn = 2° + amx t+ m= (x + my, 


In this case it is plain that you can factorise by taking 
(1) The square root of the firs? term (x), 
(2) The sign of the second term (+), and 
(3) The square root of the ¢hird term (m), or half 
the co-efficient of . 


We may obtain aid from this principle even when the 
trinomial is not the perfect square of a binomial, ¢.g., 

Required factors of x* + 45x + 506. 

Now here the difference between 45 and 506 is very 
great, therefore # and # are nearly equal, therefore the 
square root of ma will be a little less than m and a little 
more than #. The square root of 506 = 22°5 nearly, and 
the half of 45 is 22°5. Therefore the required factors will 
probably be 22 and 23; which we find to be actually the 
case. Next take 2° + 45x%+ 494. Here 23 x 22, 24 x 21, 
25 xX 20 are all greater than 494, but 26 x 19 = 494. There- 
fore (* + 26) (* + 19) = 2° + 454 + 494. 

Simultaneous Equations. 


Note that for ove unknown, only one equation is required. 
“ . ‘wo unknowns, ‘wo equations are required, 
» 9 # unknowns, # equations are required. 
THE METHOD OF PROCEDURE ig to diminish the 
number of equations and the number of unknowns, a 
least one at each step, until finally you arrive at a simple 
equation with one unknown. 
Beware of identities, ¢.g.,2x + 4y = 6,and 3x + 6y=% 
where the one can be obtained immediately from the 
other without combining with any other equation. 


FEMALES. 
ENGLISH, 


Paraphrasing. (Lines 35—58 of Macbeth, Act II., Sc. 2). 

Macbeth—lt seemed to me that a cry ‘ Awake! 
Awake! for aye’ pierced mine ears. ‘ Slumber is slain 
by Macbeth,’ That poor guileless slumber! Repose 
that repairs the waste of anxiety. Repose that terminates 
the actions of each day. Rest that relieves the pain of 
labour, the balsam of injured souls, dish second only to 
life on Nature’s table, the principal nutriment in the 
banquet of existence. 

Lady Macbeth.—Explain yourself. 


Macbeth.—But still the voice continued to proclaim to all 
within, ‘Awake ! Awake! for aye. Slumber hath died 
by Glamis’ hands, and therefore Cawdor shall never rest, 
nor Macbeth ever repose more, ETC. SEE ALSO 
* PARAPHRASING’ (MALES). 


PARSING. 
(Lines 22—40 of Macbeth, Act 11., Scene 2.) 


There's, one, did, wake, each, other, them, two, bless, 
Amen, As, Listening, fear, be thought, methought, no, 
nourisher, what. 


(Lines 4o—63 of Macbeth, Aci 11., Scene 2.) 


_ Still, therefore, thus, Why, thane, brainsickly, get, bring, 
lie, what, to think, Look, Infirm, sleeping, but, withal, ha !; 
No, rather, making, red. 
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HISTORY. 


Commonwealth.—The Execution of Charles a blunder 
—Reception of this news abroad, The Rump and the 
Army, Republicanism Established, The Council of State, 
Amnesty Bill, Expulsion of Rump, Barebones’ or the 
little Parliament, The Protectorate, Instrument of Govern- 
ment, Cromwell’s Parliaments, Cromwell’s able despotism, 
Protectorate of Richard Cromwell, Government by the 
Army, Monk’s proceedings, Convention Parliament, 
Declaration of Breda, Neglect of Constitutional Safe- 
guards at Restoration, Disbanding of the Army, Revenue 
Arrangements, Navigation Act (1651), Reduction of 
Ireland, Reduction of Scotland and Invasion of England 
by Charles II., Cromwell’s Foreign Policy, Great Mistake 
in supporting France, Dutch War, Spanish War, Bom- 
bardment of Algiers, Protection of the Protestant Vaudois, 
Rise and Fall of Puritanism, The Question of Religious 
Tolerance, Appearance of numerous Religious Sects. 


ARITHMETIC. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC furnishes no exercises for the 
examination itself, but is of such practical importance, 
that for (say) three months one hour will be devoted to it. 


Srocks.—(1) Real rate of Interest obtained by invest- 
in Stocks not at par. , 


Example.—- Required real rate of Interest if 4 p.c. are 
at 96,’ 
£96 cash will purchase £100 stock, and £100 sfock will 


yield £4 Interest. Therefore £96 cash will yield £4 
Interest, or 4} p.c, 


(2) Which is the better investment—Comso/s (3 p.c.) at 
96 or 5 p. cents, at 125? 


That in which the Interest bears the greater ratio to the 
principal. The problem therefore is ‘ Which is the greater 
fraction, xy Or 735?’ 7% = gp ris = ds Now ysis greater 
than ys, therefore the 5 Z.c. stock is the better investment. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be pleased to reply briefly and through this 
column to any seeking information or advice. Comz- 
munications should be addressed ‘ Certificate Editor? 


Answers demanding urgency will be promptly for- 
warded per post on receipt of stamped and addressed 
envelope. A post will be saved by addressing direct to 
Macclesfield. i 


“Any suggestion tending to the greater utility and in- 
terest of these articles, vr to the greater convenience of 
either * COACH’ or PUPIL, will be thankfully received and 
carefully weighed. 


B. D. (Halifax).—Any student who passed in First 
Year's Papers more than /wo years ago must take up 
groups (c) and (d). 


Dubious (Sittingbourne).—You will find that we have 
given a start’ in all the paraphrasing exercises. 


J. DE V. (Edgbaston) and M. T. (Halliwell).—We are 
sorry to be compelled in self-defence to adhere to the 
stamped envelope rule. You will find your query answered 
below. We do not take pupils. 


E. C. B. (Stevenage), W. O. L. (Bury St. Edmund's), 
A.C. T. (Brighton), E. C. (Douglas), C. W. H. (Liver- 
pool), T. M. (Norwich), J. A. (Burniey), M. E.S. (Burslem), 
A. G. (Salford), A. H. (Beaford), Pax (Wednesbury 
C. P. P. (Congleton), J. E. D. (Louth), A. K. (Rasthemre’ 
Anxious (Thetford), B. C. (Gt. Yarmouth), J. A. E. 
(Gateshead), . B. (Cornbrook), L. T. (Nottingham), 
B.W. M. (Beaumaris), T. H. (Paddington), DEFERRED 
oa T. J. (Wigan), L. U. P. (Salisbury), M. 
(Comes), ENQUIRER (Sunderland), W. W. (Reigate), and 
H. L. (Congleton), answered per ordinary letter. 





We beg to thank E. J. G. (Upper Bangor) and A. H. 
(Beaford) for their kind replies, 


The following communication is of great interest : — 


‘Education Department, 
*gth April, 1889. 

‘ The Code is now before Parliament, but has not yct 
been considered, and may not pass. In the meantime 
the Code of 1888 is still in operation. The date when the 
New Code is to come into force has not yet been fixed, 
but in this respect due regard will be paid to the position 
of those who would otherwise be affected by its provisions. 
Any certificate candidate whose school has already been 
inspected must arrange with the local Inspector to hear his 
Repetition, before he can be allowed to sit for a Certificate. 

*P. CuMIN.’ 


A. H. (Beaford).—The Departinent have received so 
many enquiries on the above points, that they have 
‘graphed’ the first six lines of the above answer, ready 
for forwarding. 


(Zo be continued.) 


——— 9 a 


Quarterly Arithmetical Tests. 


STANDARD I,—First Quarter. 


5 2. 
204 


31 


794 
3a 


3. 568 
4 
SECOND QUARTER, 


516 2. 637 
405 St 
79° 

300 3. 
258 


9 
670 


. 423 
# 


THIRD QUARTER, 


93 2. 
826 
7 

408 3. 
135, 


301 
293 
856 
367. 
STANDARD II.—First QuaRTER, 
1. Take 7,608 from 47,023. 
2. 5,090 + 374 + 26,805 + 36 + 7,400 + 80,519. 
3. 34,567 x 92. 


4. Ina school there are 760 children, 
384 girls, how many boys are there ? 


If there are 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. Divide 34,820 by 4, and write the answer in words, 


2. From thirty thousand take five hundred and 
ninety-seven. 


3. 2,768 x 953. 


4. In each of 358 schools there are 460 scholars. 
How many scholars are there altogether in} these 


_ schools ? 
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THIRD QUARTER, 
1. Multiply 39,087 by 6,008, 
2, 71,070 + 9. 
3. Take 49,993 from 50,002. 


-4. A man has two hundred nuts. He gives 86 to 
some girls, and divides the rest among half-a-dozen 
boys, How many does each boy get, 


SranDarD III,—First Quarter. 
1, 125,028 ~ 46. 
2. Find the product of 8,907 and 357, and prove 
the sum, 
3. How often is 395 contained in 663,600? 


4. To how many boys can I give 17 oranges each 
out of 3 boxes containing 350, 426, and 397 oranges ? 


SECOND QUARTER, 
1, From £703 os. 64d. take £18 os, 103d. 


2. How many times can a basket, holding exactly 
86 potatoes, be filled from 19 sacks, each containing 
1,462 potatoes ? , 

3. £47 138. 64d. + L159 17s. 84d. + £8 14s. 
1ifd. + £30 19s. 74d. + £5 11s. 10}d, + £406 
158. 93d. + £o2 16s. 34d. 

4. A farmer had 500 sheep. One-fifth of them he 
kept, and sold the remainder at 43 each. How much 
did he get for them ? 


THIRD QUARTER, 


1. Find the sum of £76,019 15s. 64d., £9,807 
4s. 9}d., £15,004 18s. 1ofd., £625 7s. 34d., and 
£40,368 12s. 114d, 

2. The dividend is 58,934, the quotient 879, and 
the remainder 41. What is the divisor ? 

3. What must be added to nine thousand pounds 


eight shillings and a farthing to make fifteen thousand 
pounds ? 


4. A boy bought a shilling’s worth of marbles at 3d. 
a score. If he lost a tenth part, how many had he 
left ? 


STANDARD IV.,—First QUARTER. 
1. £378 158. 94d. x 76. 


2. A farmer bought 17 cows at £18 15s. each, and 
13 horses at 427 10s, each, How much had he left 
out of a thousand pounds ? 


3, Divide 4124, 387 19s. ofd. by 345. 
4. Multiply 499 19s. 113d. by 999. 


SECOND QUARTER. 
1. If eggs are sold at 5 for 3d., how many could 
be bought for 428 15s. 9d. ? 
2. Reduce 7 acres 36 poles 28 yards to square feet. 
3. How much can a man save annually out of 
400 guineas a year, if he spend £3 19s. gd. weekly? 


4 What is the value of 87 tons 14 cwt, 26 lbs, at a 
shiliing a lb. ? 





THIRD QUARTER. 
1. How many days, &c., are there in two hundred 
and five thousand and ten seconds ? 


2. The distance round a field is 1,040 yards. If ] 
walked round it 33 times, how many miles should | 
have walked ? 

3. What is the value of 14 barrels of beer at 2}d, 
per pint? 

_ 4. If the pendulum of a clock travels 8 yards in 
40 minutes, how many inches does it travel in a day? 


STANDARD V.—FirstT QUARTER. 
1. Find the cost (by practice) of 395 horses at 
£36 148. 3d. each, 


2. What is the value of a crop on 13 acres 2 roods 
33 poles at 5 guineas per rood? 


3. What is the cost of 1,987} tons at £1 17s. 54d. 
per ton? 


4. Aman has 159 baskets of potatoes, and in each 
basket there are 54 bushels, What are they worth at 
1s, 5d. per bushel ? 


SECOND QUARTER. 
1. How much coffee at 1s, 10d. per Ib, is worth 5 
chests of tea, each 143 lbs., at 3s. 6d. per Ib. ? 
2. Make an account for :— 
23 days’ wages at 4s. od. per day, 
154 » ae 


63 hours’ * aa per hour, 


87 ” ” 4 d, ” 
4,500 bricks at 36s. per 1,000, 


1,750 ” 455. ” 
3. Find the value of 25 tons g cwt. 98 lbs, at 
49 35. 4d. per ton. 
4. How many bottles of wine at £2 13s. 6d. per 
dozen can be bought for £7 16s. o}d,? 


THIRD QUARTER. 
1, Simplify § plus { plus ,%. 
2. A man left a ship amongst his five children. 


One received }, another }, another }, and another }. 
What was the share of the fifth ? 


3. A grocer bought 7 cwt. 1 qr. 2 Ibs, of sugar at 
19s. 8d. per cwt., and sold it at 24d. per lb. How 
much did he gain ? 


4. Add the sum of 3 and $ to the difference between 
yy and §. 


STANDARD VI,—First QUARTER. 


1. Reduce $34? to its lowest terms, and divide it 
by 35 . ** ** 

2. "47 * ‘125 +°1346, and give the result as 4 
decimal, 
38 + 24 
4y5 — 3t 

4. Divide the product of 0078 and ‘046 by the 
difference of 3°05 and ‘06, 


3. Simplify :— 
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SECOND QUARTER. 


1. If % of a ship be worth £3,990, what would 
3 of 3 of it be worth ? 
2. What is the value of 7°65 of 8:45 of £2? 
3. Find the value of x in the following statement : — 
5s. 3d. : ros. rgd. 3: ¥ : 27 yards. 
4. What decimal of half-a-guinea is } of a farthing ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1, What is the interest on £85 for 4 months at 5} 
per cent. ? 


2. A bankrupt owes £3,517 155s. 6d., and can only 
pay £1,465 14s. g$d. What will a creditor lose to 
whom £300 is owing ? 

3. If £480 be lent for 13 years at 2} per cent., 
what amount will be returned at the end of that time? 


4. Express *5 of a guinea + ‘05 of half-a-guinea as 
the decimal of a sovereign. 


STANDARD VII.—First QUARTER. 


1, What principal will give £820 2s. as the amount 
in 4 years at 4} per cent? 

2. How may persons will 8 bushels last for 14 days, 
if 10 bushels last 35 persons for 9 days? 


3. A and B are partners in business, and B’s 
capital is ,%; of A’s. How should a profit of £765 
be divided between them ? 


4. If 18 men can excavate a cellar 16 feet long, 
10 feet broad, and g feet deep in 2} days, how deep 
would a cellar be, 15 feet long and 12 feet broad, 
which could be excavated by 20 men in 44 days? 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. What is the premium on a policy of insurance 
for £2,985 at £2 16s. 3d. per cent. ? 


2. Find the average number of hours in the twelve 
months of an ordinary year. 


3. Aman owns ‘695 of an estate, and sells +26 of 
his share for £556. What is the value of the estate ? 


4. A school had 240 scholars: 3 attended on Mon- 
day, 218 on Tuesday, ,% were absent on Wednesday, 
V attended on Thursday, and 203 on Friday, What 
was the average daily attendance ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. What percentage of 4385 is £28 17s. 6d.? 


2. In a school of 180 children, 5 failed in reading, 
9 in writing, and 13 in arithmetic. What was the 
average percentage of passes P 


_3. A cistern can be filled by two taps in five and 
six hours respectively, and emptied by a third tap in 
‘our hours. If all the taps are opened together, in 
what time would the cistern be half full ? 


4. A merchant marked goods at 40 per cent. above 
cost price, but sold them at 10 per cent. below 
the marked price, What did he gain per cent, ? 


ANSWERS, 


STANDARD I. 


First. SECOND, 


919. 2,269, 
473- 556. 
523. 207. 

245 243 27. 333 353 43. 
STANDARD II, 
SECOND, 
8,705. 
29, 403. 


2,637,904. 
164,680 scholars, 


First. 
39,415. 
120,224. 


3, 180, 164. 
376 boys. 


STANDARD III, 
SECOND. 
£634 19s. 7}d. 


First, 


2,718. 


THIRD, 


1,469. 

8. 

489. 

60; 455 12. 


THIRD. 


234,834,6 6, 
7,896 + 6. 
9 


19 nuts, 


THIRD, 


£141,825 19s. 54d. 


L900 Its, r1}d, 
72 marbles, 


35179, 799- 
1,680 times, 


69 boys. 


323 times. 


£752 93. 9}d. 
£1,200. 





STANDARD IV, 


- 


First. 


£28,788 os, 2d, 


+ £323 15s. 
360 10s, 10}d. 


99,898 19s, 24d. 
THIRD, 


2 days 8hrs. 56min, 50sec. 3. 
19$ miles, 4. 


STANDARD V.—FIRST, 


3. £3,722 8s. 54d. 
4 £061 18s. 10}d, 


» £14,501 8s gd. 
£287 16s. 7}. 


SECOND, 
I. 12 cwt. 21 lbs. 


SECOND. 


11,515 eggs. 
314,973 sq. ft. 
£212 138. 
£9,823 14s. 


£42. 
10, 368 inches, 


2. £5 9s. 3d. + £2 14s. 3d. + Li 143. Ihd. + LI 14s, 54d, 


+ £823. +4 
. £233 13s. 1ofd, 
35 bottles, 
THIRD, 
+ 20%. 3- 
» HY. 4. 
STANDARD VI, 


First, SECOND, 


we 41,187 10s, 

7 a £129 §s. 103d, 
334- 14 yards, 
‘00212. * 0014880952 3. 


STANDARD VII, 
First. SECOND, 
£695. £83 193, of. 
18 persons. 730 hours, 


A £450, B £315. 3,000, 
16 feet. 209 scholars, 


3 18s. 9d. = £23 128. fd. 


Lt 7s. 34d. 


so 
sur 


. THIRD, 
£1 9s. 91, 
Al75. 


£502. 
1°225, 


THIRD, 


74 per cent. 
9 r cent, 
3 foun. 

26 per cent, 


We have pleasure in announcing that Messrs. Burns & Oates, 


Ltd., have received an Award o 


the Highest Merit at the 


Melbourne Centennial Exhibition for their Granville Series of 


Reading Books, and their other publications, 
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- Gests j in Mental Arithmetic. 





STANDARD I, 


1. How many articles are there in 24 dozen ? 
30. 
2. A boy had 30 marbles, and lost 16; how many 
had he left ? 14. 
3. What would 14 oranges cost at 4 a penny ? 
34d. 
4. What change would you get out of a shilling ? 
&4d. 
5. What is the quarter of a score? 5: 
6. Add 5, 6, and 7, and take the sum from a score. 
2. 
7. How much are a score pence P 1s. 8d. 


8. How many lbs. of rice at 5d. could you ot for 
2 sum P 
If I get 4 eggs for 3d., how many could I on for 
a shilling? 16. 
10. After eating 9 plums out of 5 boxes with 5 in 


= how many would be left ? 16, 
. How many legs have 16 geese ? 32. 

12, What would a Ib, of tea cost at 6d. for } Ib. ? 
2s. 


STANDARD II, 


1. How many sixpences are there in a crown and a 
florin ? 14. 
2. How much more is required to make half-a- 
sovereign ? 35. 
3. What is the quarter of half-a-sovereign ? 
2s. 6d. 
4. How many farthings are there in half-a-crown ? 
120. 
5. What is the number of score in 120? 6. 
6. What is the cost of § lb. of tea at 2s, 6d.? 
1s. 3d, 
7. What is the cost of § Ib, of butter at 1s, 8d. ? 
10d. 
8. What is the total cost ? 2s, 1d, 
. If a boy save a penny a week, how much would 
he save in a year? 4s. 4d. 
10. How many more weeks must he save to have a 
crown ? 8. 
11. How many ] lbs, of tea can be weighed from 
34 Ibs. ? 14. 
12. What would 34 lbs. of tea cost at 2s. a lb. ? 
7S. 
STanDarD III, 
1. 26 +418 —11. 4. 
2. What is } of a thousand? 250. 
3. Double 25, and multiply it by 6. 300. 
4. How many pounds are equal to 300s. ? 15. 
5. How much must you add to 100 pence to 
make 9s.? 8d. 
6. How many Ibs. of cheese at 8d, can be bought 
or 2 florins? 6. 





7. How many half,cnce are there in a florin ? 
48. 





8. What is the cost of 24 lbs, of beef at od. a lb.? 


1s. 1o}d, 
9. What change would you get out of half-a-crown? 
734. 
10. How many inches does a boy, who is 4 ft. 9 in, 
in height, measure ? 57. 
11. How many days are there in the months of 
April and May ? 61. 
12. If milk is 1s. 4d. a gallon, what is the price of 
a pint ? 2d, 


STANDARD IV, 


1, What is the cost of } ton at 1s. 8d. per cwt. ? 


8s. 4d. 

2. How many lbs, are therein } ton? 560. 
3. How much would 560 caps cost at 6d. each ? 
44 


4. How many seconds are there in } hour? 
goo. 


5. How many more are required to make 50 score? 
100, 


6. What would 100 Ibs. of apples cost at 2s. 4d. 
per stone P 16s, 8d. 
7. If gas-lamps are 20 yards apart, how many will 


there be in a mile ? 88. 
8. What would be the cost for gas per quarter, if 

the cost for each lamp is 55. ? #22. 
9. How many fields, each 4 acres, would cover a 

square mile ? 160, 


10. If it cost 3d. per square pole for ploughing, 
what would be the charge for each field ? £38. 


11. How many books at 3s. 4d. could be bought 


for £8? 48. 
12. A wall is 6 yards long and 4 yards high ; what 
is the area of the wall in square feet ? 216, 


STANDARD V., 


1. What is the cost of 100 hats at 4s. 6d. each? 


3 £22 108, 
. Take 21 guineas from that sum. 9s. 
3. If gs. be divided among 16 boys, how much 
would each receive ? 63d. 
4. What is the L.C.M. of 4, 6, 8,and12? 48. 
5. Express *,* as a mixed number. 6%. 
6. A boy eats $ and then 3 of a cake. What frac 
tion has he left ? i. 
7. How many twelfths would be the same Sze? 
10 
8. If I can go 50 miles for a crown, how far could 
I go for 8s. 6d. ? 85. 
g. What is the cost of 9} .0z. of tobacco at 45 
per Ib. ? 2s. 4d 
10. Find the sum of 2 and 3 of a sovereign? 
£1 os, 10d. 


11. What traction of a sovereign is 1od.? a's 
12. Find the interest on £75 for 2 years # 
6 per cent, 49 







mi 


pa 





score ? 
100. 
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Sranparps VI. anp VII. 


1. What must you add to the sum of } and } to 

make 2? vo 

2. Express that as a decimal. "45. 

. Multiply +45 by ‘12. "054. 

. Divide 45 by ‘42. 3°75+ 

‘hat is the value of 3° ineas ? 

— paett 43 18s. gd. 

6. What decimal of a guinea is 17s. 6d.? —°83. 
7. A man gave } of § of a ship to his son; what 

part did he keep for himself ? Ys 
8. If the carriage of 7 tons for 30 miles be #5 55., 

what would it be for 40 miles ? rar 
9. Income-tax is charged at the rate of 4d. in the 
pound, and a man has to pay a tax of £8 14s. 6d. ; 

what is his income ? £523 105. 
1o, At what rate per cent. would £200 gain £16 

in 2 years? 4 per cent. 
11, By selling an article for gs. 6d. I lost 5 per cent. ; 

what was its cost price P 10S, 
12, What should I have gained per cent. if I had 

sold it for 12s, ? 20 per cent. 


Practical Rindergarten Bessons for 
English Elementary Schools. 


BY MRS, MORTIMER, 


Lecturer at the Home and Colonial Training College. 


III. 


THERE are many teachers who would willingly in- 
troduce Kindergarten into their schools, but they do 
not know how to set about it. 

They have many difficulties to contend with, ¢.¢., 
the very large classes into which the school is divided 
(one teacher being allowed for every 60 and 80 
children) and the want of technical training of the 
teachers. Every teacher of Kindergarten, and every 
book on the same subject, says, that to teach Kinder- 
garten, the classes must be small and the teachers 
eflicient—trained if possible. This naturally makes a 
teacher afraid to try the system, but it will be found 
that even with a large class a good lesson will be a 
great gain to the children, and therefore it would be 
very wrong not to give those children the benefit of 
the lesson because the teacher cannot fulfil the usual 
requirements of the system. It would not be right to 
say that a class of 60 children would gain the same 
amount of good from the lesson as a class of 15 or 20, 
because, in the latter case, the teaching amounts 
almost to individual instruction ; at the same time it 
8 quite certain that the lesson is much better given to 
the large classes than not given at all, for there are 
certain exercises, both of mind and body, that the 
children do not get unless taught on this system. 
Then again it is the Kindergarten spirit which, when 
once it enters into the school, will pervade the who!e 
Work, that is so greatly to be desired in our infant schools. 

schools should be happy places where the 
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children work very hard, but where the work is always 
so pleasant and so gradual that it is like play to them. 

The teacher, however, must bear in mind that she 
has a certain amount of work to do; indeed she really 
has the double task of preparing her lesson and 
reducing it to the form of play. 

Where the classes are large, they must of course be 
given in charge of good teachers : where smaller classes 
are given to young teachers, these latter may be made 
very useful by the head teacher, if she will instruct 
them in the methods of teaching and make them 
carefully prepare all lessons before giving them. 
Another difficulty that teachers often have to contend 
with is that they cannot get the necessary apparatus, 

It would be wise in such cases to introduce only av 
few gifts at a time, and those the least expensive, ¢.g., 
paper is the material used for many of the occupations : 
this is very inexpensive, especially when the teacher 
cuts her own paper for paper plaiting, folding, &c. 
A box of sticks for stick-laying may be bought for 4d., 
and the laths for plaiting are not dear, 

The most expensive are the first seven gifts. Only L, 
II., III., and IV., however, are necessary at first. These 
may be called the permanent gifts, when once bought 
they last, with care, for many years, Of these gifts the 
teacher need only buy sufficient for one class, as the 
classes can use them alternately, 

Besides the gifts, the teacher would require a 
chequered blackboard and slates similarly ruled for 
the children, 

The children also require tables or flat desks at 
which to work. 

It is an improvement if these desks are ruled in one 
inch squares, as a guide for the little ones in placing 
their material, 

For a teacher wishing to introduce the Kindergarten 
system into her school, it would be well to consider 
first the subjects that may be taught by means of the 
Kindergarten, ¢.g., Form, Colour, Number, Reading, 
Drawing, Objects, Natural History, Singing, &c. It will 
be seen from this list that no new subject is introduced 
into the ordinary work of the infant school; it is only 
the method of teaching these subjects that is new. 

Now if a teacher takes her time table, and marks 
her Form, Colour, Drawing, and some Number 
Reading, &c., to be taught by means of the Kinder- 
garten, she will have introduced a very fair amount of 
the system into her school, and have afforded her 
teachers and children great variety in the teaching, ¢,¢., 
Number could sometimes be taught by means of the 
cubes, another time the sticks could be employed, and 
on other occasions the tablets could be used. 

Form might be taught in one lesson by means of 
stick-laying, in another by lath-plaiting or paper-folding, 
paper-cutting, &c. Reading, z.c., the alphabet, could 
be taught by means of the sticks and rings; even 
simple words could be taught. Then if these letters 
or words are copied on the slates by the children, the 
subject of writing is introduced, 

Colour could be taught by means of the balls, 
embroidering, &c. Many facts in Natural History 
would be imparted whilst the children were engaged 
in Perforating, Embroidering, Modelling, &c, 

Many occupations such as Paper-plaiting, Paper- 
cutting, Paper-folding, Peas-work, Modelling, &c., might 
be given, not to illustrate one special subject, but in 
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order to gain all the possible good out of the lesson ; 
¢.g., in Paper-folding, the first part of the lesson would 
be on the qualities of the paper, of what made, the 
form of the paper, the different lines, angles, &c. ; the 
second part would be the folding of the object: and 
the third part, a conversation on the form or object 
made. 
IV, 
Tue Girts, 

There are about 20 gifts which Froébe! presents to 
the children ; the following list shows o° what these 
gifts consist. 

Gift /. is an oblong box containing six worsted 
balls of different colours—three primary colours, red, 
blue, and yellow, and three secondary colours, green, 
orange, and violet. The box also contains six strings 
corresponding in colour with the balls, and three sticks 
to form a framework on which to suspend the balls. 

Gift 77. is an oblong box containing a sphere, 
cube, and cylinder. There are two cubes in the box 
—one is plain, and the other has holes through it, to 
show its rotation on its axis. The sphere and 
cylinder may also be rotated. Sometimes there is a 
black sphere to introduce the element of colour. 

Gift I11, is a cube cut once each way into 8 one 
inch cubes, 

Gift LV. is a cube cut twice horizontally, and once 
perpendicularly, into 8 oblongs. 

Gift V. is a large cube cut twice each way into 27 
one inch cubes; 21 of the cubes remain whole, three 
are cut diagonally into halves, and three twice diagon- 
ally into quarters, 

Gift V7. is a cube the same size as Gift V. cut into 
27 oblongs. Of these oblongs 18 are whole, 6 are 
divided breadth-wise each into two squares and three 
length-wise each into two columns, 

Gift VII. consists of square and triangular tablets 
for laying figures. 

Gift VIL. Sticks or staffs for laying figures. 

Gift IX, Whole and half rings for laying figures. 

Gift X, Material for Drawing. 

Gift XJ. Material for Perforating. 

Gift XZ, Material for Embroidering. 

Gift XT1I, Material for Paper-cutting and mounting 
the pieces. 

Gift XIV. Material for Paper-plaiting, Weaving, or 
Braiding. 

Gift XV. Slats for interlacing. 

Gift XVI, The jointed lath or slat with many links, 

Gift XVII. Material for intertwining. 

Gift XVIII. Material for Paper-folding. 

Gift XIX. Material for Peas-work. 

Gift XX. Material for Modelling. 

These Gifts may be divided into 5 groups, vs :— 
Solids, Surfaces, Edges, Points, and Shapeless material. 

In this classification it will be seen that Frobel first 
presents the whole solid to the child and then takes its 
parts, arriving at last at the ‘ point,’ the smallest part of 
the whole solid. 

In the shapeless material children have a mass of 
clay given to them, which they have to mould into 
shape. 

Group 1.—Solids : whole and divided. 

This includes the first six Gifts. 

In Gifts I. and II. whole solids are given to the 
children, and in Gifts III., IV., V., and VL, divided 
solids, 





Group 2.—Surfaces. 

Gift VII. is the first of the second group of Gifts. It 
consists of square and triangular tablets which represent 
the surfaces of the cube and divided cube. 

To this group also belong Gifts XIII., XIV., and 
XVIII. 

Group 3.—Edges. 

These are represented by Gift VIIL., the straight line, 
Gift LX., the curved line (these two are ‘ embodied’ 
lines) and Gift X., the drawn line. Gifts XV., XVI, 
XVIL., may also be placed in this group, though really 
they form the transition from the surfaces to the lines, 


Group 4.—Points. 


The Points are represented by Perforating, Gift XI, 
and by the Peas in peas-work, Gift XIX. 


Group 5.—Shapeless material, 

This is given to the children in the form of clay; 
they have to mould it into the shapes they have 
already learnt, and subsequently into new shapes. 

It must not however be understood that it is 
necessary that every pupil should go through all the 
occupations consecutively, commencing at I. and 
ending at XX. It will be seen that several occupations 
can be taken together, and some of the latter may 
precede the former, if the simple portions of these 
gifts be given. 

When arranging the work for the school, the odjed 
of each occupation should be taken into consideration, 

As the materials furnish the elements of Number, 
Form and Colour (some containing more of one 
element than others), they should be so arranged that 
these elements enter into the work of each week, and 
thus lay the foundation of future development in the 
school. 

Number.—The gifts best adapted for the teaching of 
Number are, Gifts IIL, [V., V., VI., VII., VIIL, and 
XIV. 

Form is introduced in nearly every gift, principally 
however in Gifts I., IL, III., IV., V., VI., VIL, VIIL, 
IX., X., XIIL, XV., XVI, XVIL, XVIIL, XIX., and 
XX. 

Colour is taught by means of Gifts L, VII., XIL, 
and XIV. 

Besides the twenty gifts already alluded to, there are 
also many Gymnastic Games in which the children 
imitate the actions of animals and various workmen, 

These Games are accompanied by vocal exercises. 
They principally provide for the physical education of 
the child, although the conversations and descriptions 
that must accompany them necessarily help the children 
intellectually, and in the attention that must be paid to 
the manner in which the children move and behave 
to each other, the moral education is certainly not 
omitted. 

The games should be played in the garden o 
playground when the weather permits. 

The following games are a few of the most common— 
The Peasant, The Pigeon-house, Hare in the hollow, 
The Sawyer, &c, 

There are very many more, and the ingenious teacher 
will find many simple pieces of poetry that she will be 
able to adapt for Kindergarten games, by.teaching the 
children actions suitable to the words, Simple tunes 
should be chosen for the children to sing. 


(To be continued.) 
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Wocke’'s Thoughts Concerning Education. 
BY JOSEPH H. COWHAM, F.G.S., 
Lecturer on School Method: Westminster Training College. 


IV, 


Learning or the acquisition of information 
mistaken for Education—/“he rod its chief 
instrument, Par. 147. 


You will wonder, perhaps, that I put learning last, 
especially if I tell you I think it the least part. ‘This 
may seem strange in the mouth of a bookish man; 
and this making usually the chief, if not only bustle 
and stir about children, this being almost that alone 
which is thought on, when people talk of education, 
makes it the greater paradox. When I consider what 
a-do is made about a little Zatin and Greek, how many 
years are spent in it, and what a noise and business it 
makes to no purpose, I can hardly forbear thinking 
that the parents of children still live in fear of the 
schoolmaster’s rod, which they look on as the only 
instrument of education ; as though a language or two 
were its whole business. How else is it possible, that 
achild should be chained to the oar seven, eight, or 
ten of the best years of his life, to get a language or 
two, which, I think, might be had at a great deal 
cheaper rate of pains and time, and be learned almost 
in playing ? 

Forgive me therefore, if I say, I cannot with patience 
think, that a young gentleman should be put into the 
herd, and be driven with a whip and scourge, as if he 
were to run the gauntlet through the several classes, 
‘ad capiendum ingenii cultum.* What then, say 
you, would you not have him write and read? Shall 
he be more ignorant than the clerk of our parish, who 
takes Hopkins and Sternhold for the best poets in the 
world, whom yet he makes worse than they are, by his 
illteading ? Not so, not so fast I beseech you. 


We ought to esteem a virtuous or a wise 
man infinitely before a great scholar. 


Reading, and writing, and /earning, I allow to be 
I imagine 
you would think him a very foolish fellow, that should 
not value a virtuous, or a wise man, infinitely before a 
great scholar. Not but that I think learning a great 
help to both in well-disposed minds ; but yet it must 
be confessed also, that in others not so disposed, it 
helps them only to be the more foolish, or worse men. 
say this, that, when you consider of the breeding of 
your son, and are looking out for a schoolmaster, or a 
tutor, you would not have (as is usual) Latin and Logic 
only in your thoughts. Learning must be had, but in 
the second place, as subservient only to greater 
Qualities, 


1 Seek out somebody that may know how 
discreetly to frame his manners. 


2. Place him in hands where you may, as 
much as possible, secure his innocence. 


3 Cherish and nurse up the good. 


4. Gently correct and weed out any bad in- 
(mations, and settle in him good habits. 





This is the main point ; and this being provided 
for, learning may be had into the bargain, and that, 
as I think, at a very easy rate, by methods that may 
be thought on. 


[Locke’s estimate of the relative value of character 
on the one hand and mere intellectual ability on the 
other hand is very valuable evidence at this period of 
our pinentional: Weheat, Any system of education 
which is based in the main upon the acquisition of 
knowledge and the display of intellectual ability 
(especially if the intellectual results are accompanied 
by a money payment) is very likely to fall into the 
error which Locke here points out, and danger 
further arises from the fact that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain a just estimate of the character and 
tone of a school, S as character is very largely the 
result of a life of action in ourselves, so it requires 
the action of a lifetime to be able, with anything 
like certainty, to estimate it readily in others, As 
teachers, however, enquiring after truth in educational 
doctrine and practice, we cordially endorse Locke’s 
statement, and as thankfully recognise the steps 
which are gradually bringing our English system into 
harmony with it. In 1854 the following statement 
was published in the thirteenth edition of Stowe’s 
‘Training System ;’ it appears to be singularly in 
harmony with what Locke considered sound in edu- 
cation, ‘ Education, says Mr. Stowe, ‘consists not 


in the mere amount of knowledge communicated, but 
in the due exercise of all the faculties whereby the 
pupil acquires the 
t is a Mould for 


himself. 
haracter.’ 
o} lhe, ( . + ‘The cultivation of mind and 
body in school has been too much disjoined, and 
whilst the physical powers have not had their due 
share of attention, the intellect has been almost ex- 
clusively, though but partially; cultivated. The moral 
affections and habits have not been properly exer- 
cised and directed. Instruction has been substituted 
for ‘raining, in fact, they have been considered prac- 
tically synonymous terms. Instruction is not training, 
although it forms a part of it. The child has been 
held to be under cultivation when his intellect was 
being exercised, as if he were neither a physical nor 
a moral being, forgetting that the simultaneous culti- 
vation or exercise of all the powers of our compound 
nature alone “/rains” the child and secures the 
highest attainment of each faculty, and that the 
sympathy of our nature is such, that the non-exercise 
or over-stretching of one power or faculty to a certain 
extent weakens the others—bodily health and vigour 
having an influence on the intellectual powers and 
vice versa, whilst the exercise of the moral faculties 
a") feelings gives a healthful and energetic tone to 
all.’ ; 


_ Language is to be acquired before reading 
is taught and the reading exercise to be a 
pastime rather than a task. Par. 148. 


When he can talk, ’tis time he should begin ¢o learn 
to read. But as to this, give me leave here to inculcate 
again, what is very apt to be forgotten, viz, ‘That a 
great care is to be taken, that it be never made asa 
business to him, nor he look on it as a task, We 
naturally, as I said, even from our cradles, love liberty, 
and have therefore an aversion to many things, for no 
other reason but because they are enjoined us, I have 
always had a fancy that learning might be made a play 
and recreation to children; and that they might be 
brought to desire to be taught, if it were proposed to 
them as a thing of, honour, credit, delight, and recrea- 
tion, or as a reward for doing something else ; and if 
they were never chid or corrected for the neglect of it, 
That which confirms me in this opinion, is, that 
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amongst the Portuguese, tis so much a fashion, and 
emulation, amongst their children to learn to read and 
write, that they cannot hinder them from it: they will 
learn it one from another, and are as intent on it, as if 
it were forbid them. I remember that being at a 
friend’s house, whose younger son, a child in coats, was 
not easily brought to his book (being taught to read at 
home by his mother); I advised to try another way, 
than requiring it of him as his duty. We therefore, 


in a discourse on purpose amongst ourselves, in his 


hearing, but without taking any notice of him, declared. 
That it was the privilege and advantage of heirs and 
elder brothers to be scholars; that this made them 
fine gentlemen, and beloved by everybody : and that 
for younger brothers, "twas a favour to admit them to 
breeding ; to be taught to read and write, was more 
than came to their share; they might be ignorant 
bumpkins and clowns, if they pleased. This so 
wrought upon the child, that afterwards he desired to 
be taught ; would come himself to his mother to learn, 
and would not let his maid be quiet till she heard him 
his lesson. I doubt not but some way like this might 
be taken with other children ; and, when their tempers 
are found, some thoughts be instilled into them, that 
might set them upon desiring of learning themselves, 
and make them seek it as another sort of play or 
recreation, But then, as I said before, it must never 
be imposed as a task, nor made a trouble to them. 


The Alphabet taught by a game at dice. 
Par. 149. 


There may be dice and play-things, with the letters 
on them to teach children the alphabet by playing ; 
and twenty other ways may be found, suitable to their 
particular tempers, to make this kind of learning a 
sport to them. 


Thus children may be cozened into a knowledge of 
the letters ; be taught to read, without perceiving it to 
be anything but a sport, and play themselves into that 
which other are whipped for. Children should not 
have anything like work, or serious,* laid on them; 
neither their minds, nor bodies will bear it. It injures 
their healths ; and their being forced and tied down to 
their books in an age at enmity with all such restraint, 
has, I doubt not, been the reason why a great many 
have hated books and learning all their lives after. 
*Tis like a surfeit, that leaves an aversion behind not 
to be removed, 


Par. 150. I have therefore thought, that if play- 
things were fitted to this purpose, as they are usually 
to none, contrivances might be made, ¢o teach children 
to read, whilst they thought they were only playing. 
For example, what if an ivory-ball were made like that 
of the Royal-oak lottery,* with thirty-two sides, or one 
rather of twenty-four, or twenty-five sides; and upon 
several of those sides pasted on an A, upon several 
others B, on others C, and on others D. I would 
have you begin but with these four letters, or perhaps 
only two at first ; and when he is perfect in them, then 
add another ; and so on till each side having one letter, 
there be on it the whole alphabet. This I would have 
others play with before him, it being as good a sort of 
play to lay a stake who shall first throw an A or B, as 
who upon dice shall throw six or seven. ‘This being a 
play amongst you, tempt him not to it, lest you make 
it business; for I would not have him understand ’tis 
anything but a play of older people, and I doubt not 





but he will take to it of himself. And that he may 
have the more reason to think it is a play, that he is 
sometimes in favour admitted to, when the play is 
done, the ball should be laid up safe out of his reach, 
that so it may not, by his having it in his keeping at 
any time, grow stale to him, 


Par. 151. To keep up his eagerness to it, let him 
think it a game belonging to those above him; and 
when, by this means, he knows the letters, by changing 
them into syllables, he may learn to read, without 
knowing how he did so, and never have any chiding 
or trouble about it, nor fall out with books, because of 
the hard usage and vexation they have caused him, 
Children, if you observe them, take abundance of 
pains to learn several games, which if they should be 
enjoined them, they would abhor as a task and busi- 
ness. I know a person of great quality* (more yet to 
be honoured for his learning and virtue, than for his 
rank and high place) who by pasting on the six vowels 
(for in our language Y is one) on the six sides ofa 
die, and the remaining eighteen consonants on the 
sides of three other dice, has made this a play for his 
children, that he shall win, who at one cast throws 
most words on these four dice; whereby his eldest 
son, yet in coats, has played himself into spelling, with 
great eagerness, and without once having been chid 
for it, or forced to it. 


Par. 152. I have seen little girls exercise whole 
hours together, and take abundance of pains to be 
expert at dibstones*, as they call it. Whilst I have 
been looking on, I have thought it wanted only some 
good contrivance to make them employ all that 
industry about something that might be more useful 
to them ; and methinks ‘tis only the fault and negli- 
gence of elder people that it is not so. Children are 
much less apt to be idle than men; and men are to 
be blamed if some part of that busy humour* be not 
turned to useful things ; which might be made usually 
as delightful to them as those they are employed in, if 
men would be but half so forward to lead the way, a 
these little apes would be to follow. I imagine some 
wise Portuguese heretofore began this fashion amongst 
the children of his country, where I have been told, as 
I said, it is impossible to hinder the children from 
learning to read and write; and in some parts 0 
France they teach one another to sing and dance 
from the cradle. 


One difficulty at a time. Par. 153. 


The letters pasted upon the sides of the dice, or 
polygon, were best to be of the size of those of the Folio 
Bible*, to begin with, and none of them capital letters; 
when once he can read what is printed in such letters, 
he will not long be ignorant of the great ones ; and in 
the beginning he should not be perplexed with variety. 
With this die, also, you might have a play just like the 
royal-oak, which would be another variety, and play 
for cherries, or apples, or etc. 


Par. 154. Besides these, twenty other plays might 
be invented, depending on letters, which those, who 
like this way, may easily contrive and get made to this 
use if they will. But the four dice above-menti 
I think so easy and useful, that it will be hard to find 
any better, and there will be scarce need of any 
other, 
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Par. 155. Thus much for learning to read, which 
let him never be driven to, nor chid for ; cheat him 
into it if you can, but make it not a business forghim. 
"Tis better it be a year later before he can read, than 
that he should this way get an aversion to learning. 
If you have any contests with him, let it be in 
matters of moment, of truth, and press aaa 
but lay no task on him about A B C. 


Use your skill to make his will supple and 
pliant to reason: teach him to love credit and 
commendation; to abhor being thought ill or 
meanly of, especially by you and his mother; and 
then the rest will come all easily. But I think, 
if you will do that, you must not shackle and tie 
him up with rules about indifferent matters, nor 
rebuke him for every little fault, or perhaps some, 
that to others would seem great ones. But of 
this I have said enough already. 


[Very many excellent devices are found in our 
infant schools to-day for the learning of the 
alphabet; bricks or cubes, with letters upon 
them, are used instead of dice; sticks are laid 
so as to reproduce the forms of the letters; 
coloured strips of cardboard are similarly used 
and the letters frequently form an exercise in 
drawing; in these and in many other ways the 
letters of the alphabet are learnt without the 
slightest aversion being awakened by the effort. 
The game of dice might be introduced with 
success into the nursery, but as a method of 
teaching in the large classes of our infant schools 
it would be very difficult to manage, and the 
class during the effort would be still more difficult 
to control. Besides, the exercise has a gambling 
taint which it would be well to avoid.] . 


Reading in Books. Par. 156. 

When by these gentle ways he begins to read ; some 
easy pleasant book, suited to his capacity, should be 
put into his hands, wherein the entertainment that he 
finds might draw him on, and reward his pains in 
reading, and yet not such as-should fill his head with 
perfectly useless trumpery, or lay the principles of vice 
and folly. To this purpose I think Zsop’s Fables the 
best; which being stories apt to delight and entertain 
a child, may yet afford useful reflexions to a grown 
man ; and if his memory retain them all his life after, 
he will not repent to find them there, amongst his 
manly thoughts and serious business. If his A’sop has 
pictures in it, it will entertain him much the better, 
and encourage him to read, when it carries the 
increase of knowledge with it: for such visible objects 
children hear talked of in vain, and without any 
satisfaction, whilst they have no ideas of them; those 
ideas being not to be had from sounds, but from the 
things themselves, or their pictures. And therefore, I 
think, as soon as he begins to spell, as many pictures 
of animals should be got him as can be found, with 
the printed names to them, which at the same time 
vill invite him to read, and afford him matter of 
inquiry and knowledge. Reynard the Fox* is another 

» I think, may be made use of to the same 
purpose. And if those about him will talk to him 
often about the stories he has read, and hear him tell 
them, it will, besides other advantages, add encourage- 





ment and delight to his reading, when he finds there 
is some use and pleasure in it. These baits seem 
wholly neglected in the ordinary method ; and it is 
usually long before learners find any use or pleasure 
in reading, which may tempt them to it, and so take 
books only for fashionable amusements, or impertinent 
troubles, good for nothing. 


[The question of when a child shall read and 
what it shall then read is one upon which a con- 
siderable difference of opinion exists. This is 
manifest in the frequent changes in the Code of 
the time when reading is to be required as an 
exercise for examination, A few years ago the 
exercise in some form or other was taken from 
almost the youngest child in the infant school. 
The instruction to Inspectors in the year 1883 
notified that the ‘Fair’ merit grant was to be 
awarded when more than half the scholars prove 
to have been satisfactorily taught in reading, and 
the mark ‘Good’ when three-fourths pass the 
examination well, In 1888 there is no proportion 
named, but the subject is to be well taught in the 
school for the mark ‘Good.’ In the Code of 
1889 the merit grant will be awarded if the 
instruction in the elementary subjects (including 
reading) is satisfactory in the upper division of 
infants. It is evident from these extracts that 
the exercise of reading is gradually being delayed 
until a considerable stock of knowledge has been 
acquired through the ‘varied occupations’ and 
the ‘ object lessons,’ In our system of education, 
therefore, we are by degrees coming to the 
practice which Locke recommends when he says 
that ‘ objects children hear talked of in vain, and 
without satisfaction whilst they have no ideas of 
them; those ideas being not to be had from 
sounds (nor words) but from the things them- 
selves, or their pictures,’ 


Upon the subject of what a child shall read, 
Professor Bain says—‘ Division of labour requires that 
the attention should be concentrated on the act of 
learning to read, without endeavouring to extend the 
bounds of the pupil's knowledge in the first instance. 
The reading exercise must refer to some object or 
other ; but the proper plan is to take very familiar and 
easy subjects. Indeed the subject matter should excite 
as little attention as possible and the visible words as 
much as possible.’ 


The encouragement which Locke would give a 
pupil to talk about the stories he has read is beyond 
praise, and is adopted in the conversational lessons 
which have now a place in all the best infant schools. } 


Repetition, or Learning by heart. Par. 157. 


The Lord’s Prayer, the Creeds and Ten Command- 
ments, ‘tis necessary he should learn perfectly by 
heart; but, I think not by reading them himself in 
his primer ; but by somebody’s repeating them to him, 
even before he can read, But learning by heart, and 
learning to read, should not I think, be mixed, and so 
one made to clog the other. But his learning to read 
should be made as little trouble or business to him as: 
might be. 


What other books there are in English, of the’ 
kind of those above-mentioned, fit to engage 
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the liking of children, and tempt them to read, I do 
not know ; but am apt to think, that children, being 
generally delivered over to the method of schools, 
where the fear of the rod is to enforce, and not any 
pleasure of the employment to invite them to learn, 
this sort of useful books, amongst the number of silly 
ones that are of all sorts, have yet had the fate to be 
neglected; and nothing that I know has been 
considered of this kind out of the ordinary road of the 
hornbook, primer, psalter, Testament, and Bible. 


[The desire not to associate any schvol exercise 
with distasteful effort has led Locke into an error 
of method. Children by frequent effort (especially 
when a number repeat simultaneously) do with- 
out doubt learn to say a number of words and 
phrases in succession with ease and accuracy, 
but supposing the child able to read, the exercise 
would certainly be shortened, and the knowledge 
conveyed by the words deepened, if the eye be 
permitted to share in the exercise. 


Locke does not appear to have considered the 
effect of committing to memory passages of the 
best compositions in the language. This exercise, 
however, is likely to maintain a permanent and 
prominent place in our elementary school curri- 
culum, The late Matthew Arnold was ‘sure that 
the study of portions of the best English authors 
and composition might with advantage be made a 
part of the regular course of instruction toa much 
greater degree than it is at present,’ and Prof, 
Bain says that ‘committing passages to memory 
certainly stamps upon the mind the material both 
of thought and of language, and they must be 
very hopeless subjects that cannot turn it to some 
account,’ | 


Bible Reading: -Selected portions should 
be read on the principle that children read 
with advantage only those passages which 
come fairly within their own knowledge and 
experience. Par. 158. 


As for the Bible, which children are usually em- 
ployed in, to exercise and improve their talent in 
reading, I think, the promiscuous reading of it through 
by chapters, as they lie in order, is so far from being of 
any advantage to children, either for the perfecting 
their reading, or principling their religion, that perhaps 
a worse could not be found, For what pleasure or 
encouragement can it be to a child, to exercise himself 
in reading those parts of a book where he understands 
nothing? And how little are the law of Moses, the 
Song of Solomon, the prophecies in the Old, and the 
Epistles and Apocalypse in the New Testament, suited 
to a child's capacity ? And though the History of the 
Evangelists, and the Acts, have something easier ; yet, 
taken all together, it is very disproportionable to the 
understanding of childhood, I grant, that the prin- 
ciples of religion are to be drawn from thence, and in 
the words of the Scripture ; yet none should be pro- 
posed to a child, but such as are suited to a child’s 
capacity and notions, But tis far from this to read 
through the whole Bible, and that for reading’s sake. 
And what an odd jumble of thoughts must a child 
have in his head, if he have any at all, such as he 
should have concerning religion, who in his tender age 





reads all the parts of the Bible indifferently, as the 
word of God, without any other distinction !_ I am apt to 
think, that this, in some men, has been the very reason 
why they never had clear and distinct thoughts of it 
all their lifetime. 


Par 159. And now I am by chance fallen on this 
subject, give me leave to say, that there are some parts 
of the Scripture which may be proper to be put into 
the hands of a child to engage him to read; such as 


‘are the story of Joseph and his brethren, of David 


and Goliath, of David and Jonathan, &c., and others, 
that he should be made to read for his instruction, as 
that, What you would have others do unto you, do you 
the same unto them; and such other easy and plain 
moral rules, which being fitly chosen, might often be 
made use of, both for reading and instruction together; 
and so often read, till they are thoroughly fixed in his 
memory ; and then afterwards, as he grows ripe for 
them, may in their turns, on fit occasions, be incul- 
cated as the standing and sacred rules of his life and 
actions. But the reading of the whole Scripture indif. 
ferently is what, I think, very inconvenient for children, 
till after having been made acquainted with the plainest 
fundamental part of it, they have got some kind of 
general view of what they ought principally to believe 
and practise, which yet, I think, they ought to receive 
in the very words of the Scripture, and not in such, as 
men prepossessed ‘by systems and analogies, are apt in 
this case to make use of, and force upon them. Dr, 
Worthington, to avoid this, has made a catechism, 
which has all its answers in precise words of the 
Scripture, a thing of good example and such a sound 
form of words as no Christian can except against, as 
not fit for his child to learn. Of this, as soon as he 
can say the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commané- 
ments by heart, it may be fit for him to learn a ques- 
tion every day, or every week, as his understanding is 
able to receive, and his memory to retain them. And 
when he has this catechism perfectly by heart, so as 
readily and roundly to answer to any question in the 
whole book, it may be convenient to lodge in his mind 
the remaining moral rules scattered up and down in the 
Bible, as the best exercise of his memory, and that 
which may be always a rule to him, ready at hand, in 
the whole conduct of his life. 


Glossary. 


Ad capiendum ingenii 


— }= in order to obta'n mental culture. 


Serious = anything serious or trying. 


a lottery named after the tree in which 
Royal Oak lottery { Charles II. hid from his pursuers. 


Great quality = high rank in scciety, 

Busy humour = natural activity. 

a German satire, read extensively 
throughout Europe, and said to have 


been the origin of the term ‘ Reynard 
as applied to the fox. 


Reynard the Fox 


( To be continued.) 
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Practical Heedlework in Elementary Schools. 


BY MISS J. W. WARREN, 
Inspectress of Needlework to the Leicester School Board. 





In the paper of March, one inch for pillow slip hem is 
given in error for 14 or 2 inches. 


I have purposely waited the advent of the revised 
Code before continuing these notes. The needlework 
schedule is considerably altered, but until the ‘ Instruc- 
tions to H. M, Inspectors’ are issued, it will be unwise 
to predict as to the future; I shall therefore write no 
more until these appear; merely contenting myself 
this month with: finishing Standard I. The specimens 
of Standard II. are on this account omitted. 

A word or two about the distribution of time in 
Schedule III. during the school year may here be 
given, and applies to Standards I., II., and IIL, alike ; 
for the upper Standards I shall make a suggestion at some 
future time. You have about ten months of workable 
time in which to do specimens and garments, including 
knitting, put this time into unequal divisions ; 1st, 
practise old stitches on materials suited to the garments 
you intend to make, and also the new stitch or 
stitches that will occur in them; little pieces of 
hemming curved, seaming across thread, knitting with 
wcol if .necessary, &c., &c. On no account under- 
value the necessity of thoroughly mastering the 
required stitches before the garments are begun, only 
those who have actual experience in comparing and 
contrasting results of this and other plans know what 
a marked difference may be made by planning the time 
divisions properly, I will imagine for the sake of 
further argument three months of your school year is 
now gone by. The garments are quite ready for the 
children to begin ; 2nd, start one third (the best workers) 
cf each Standard; you will feel encouraged by their 
helpfulness, and can then by a few at a time, get in the 
rest without any difficulty in the course cf the month. 
You will now have about four months of uninterrupted 
time before you, in which at least all the needlework, 
and some of the knitted garments also, should be com- 
pleted ; these should be looked over by the teachers, 
folded beautifully, wrapped up closely and put away ; 
3rd, the gth month of the school year is now gone by, 
and there remain three in which to practise the speci- 
mens for the coming government examination, not any 
too long if it chance that the knitted garments are yet 
unfinished (fifty hours in all). 

It is customary in some schools to get all the knitting 
done the first three or four months of the year; from 
experience I can only condemn this pernicious habit. 
Nothing short of many trials will produce moderate 
success in garments such as stockings, shawls, vests, 
&c, ; so at least I would advise the modicum amount 
of success that can be obtained by practising specimens 
of the stitches to be used—knitting, unlike needlework, 
can without worry to teachers be carried on after the 
garments ought to be put quite out of sight. 

Summer for obvious reasons must be left out of our 
calculation in time proportion, so far as needlework 
is concerned, as must also the dark afternoons in 
November, December and January. 

To those who do their garments either first or last, 
I would say at least give the abave plam a trial; but. 


specimens be taught the first two months, finished and 
perfected the last two. You will thus save hours of 
anxiety, for no one denies the advantage L gues by 
working upon a well thought out and tried system, 
I tefer here to Standards I. to III. inclusive. Mornings 
in winter and summer are best for needlework ; in the 
spring and autumn, afternoons do very well. Before 
going from the subject of time I want a word about 
the duration of a sitting for needlework: every hour 
girls should be made to put the work down, stand up, 
and take some counter-action by means of well-chosen 
movements, for three or five minutes the eye, abdomen 
and finger muscles, at least, should be exercised, The 
mistress or teacher who neglects this simple, though 
necessary reaction, fails both in duty and intelligence, 

The garments for Standard I. will now be fixed, and 
indeed cut out, by the upper scholars, vide Code, 89 ; 
those given here are very simple to meet this addi- 
tional requirement, of which I will write under the 
head of ‘ Cutting out.’ 


The pinafore pattern given should be cut from a cheap 
holland or a simple print. The curves are large and 
will well admit of a narrow hem, which will, if fixed 
carefully, set quite smoothly, Let your pupils hem all 
round the skiré first, then sew and fell the dack to the 
front by means of the shoulders; when this is done 
(not before) hem from back point of skirt right on 
past sew-fell seam to point of back ; dasély, hem round 
the neck. This shape is newer than that with sailor 
collar at the back, and much neater in wear; it is 
fastened by sewing a double tape at point of back and 
a loop on either corner of skirt point ; another way 
is by two button holes and one button, as given in the 
sheet; yet another. way is by ends of material sewn 
on corners, one slipped through tape loop of point at 
back. ‘This pattern, as promised, is taken from one 
actually in wear that fitted beautifully a slight child of 
nine years. 


The neck should be modified, and should be the 
size of the largest circumference of the head of the 
wearer. When finished the parts A and B are points, 
Some good-workers strengthen these by the addition 
of a triangular bit of material at back, an excellent 
plan. 

The babies’ square cover or drawers can be made 
in soft unbleached calico in poor districts, in better 
neighbourhoods in white calico or diaper—there are 
several patterns for this extremely tidy and useful little 
article, and poor parents would soon buy it if they 
once knew the value of its use. The one I give has 
been worn bya boy of one year, and was made of 
flannellette, fitted excellently, To make up, first sew 
and fell the sides from the leg slope to within three 
inches of the top, which is reserved for hem. When 
this is done hem round. the leg slope, then hem the 
top back and front. 

When worn it should be fastened to the binder or 
stays by button or nursery pin, or at sides to itself by 
button, Parts to sew and fell are marked A, dotted 
line indicates material to be used in the broad hem at 
the top. ‘This pattern can be made by folding at “the 
side and seaming up the part between the legs, but 
this is not by any means a satisfactory plan. 

The third pattern is intended for a petticoat top, but 
it will do equally well for stays, When made up, in the 
latter way it must consist of eleven stripes of un- 





however you feel inclined to distribute your work let 
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bleached calico hemmed on the two long sides, which 
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should correspond in length to the depth of the bodice ; 
these should be seamed up, shaped out at arm holes, 
and then made up with a soft flannel, the seamed part 
worn outside. I do not like this work for Standard I. 
but it is a useful exercise for poor districts. As a bodice 
it is intended to be double; a hem should be fixed round 
two pieces of exactly the same size, not arm holes, 
but not necessarily the same material ; this hem should 
be } of an inch wide ; when finished fix top and bottom 
first (not the arm holes), then fix and hem the backs ; 
put the whole together so as to conceal the wrong side 
of the hemming; now seam the whole of the bodice 
round, turning in the raw edge of the sleeve instead of 


hemming it. There now remain the sleeves to manage ; | 


these should be cut the selvedge way, merely hemmed 


round and sewn on to the body. Two children can be | 
engaged upon one bodice, and the sale will be good as | 


it is a thing constantly needed, but seldom provided 
by a school, 





The tapes should be sewn on half an inch in on the 
wrong side, and at the end on the other side. 


All patterns given on this and subsequent sheets are 
drawn to scale and allow of turnings given in the des- 
cription, If enlarged, or the reverse, care should be 
taken to make a@ proportionate difference, which is 
certainly not so easy a thing as some are led to believe. 
No trimming should be put upon the garments until 
seen by the Examiner at the Annual Government 
Examination. 


When a large number of any pattern is cut the 
original pattern should be used for every one, other- 
wise the exactness is lost and a bad fitting article takes 
the place of one supposed to be a perfect fit. The 
bodice given has been in wear for six months, and I 
am told that it is the best fit of any the child has, 


(Zo be continued.) 











CAuery Sfolumn. 


RULES. 
1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. We should be much ob if correspondents, who 


send questions for solution, would give (if possible) the required answer, and 


question is obtained. 


source from which the 


2. No query can be answered unless accompanied by the real name and address of the sender, not 


necessarily for publication, but as a tee of 


3.6 When a udonym is aceetet 
e 





faith and for facility of reference. 
it should be written at the end of the query, and the 


real name and address ona separa piece of paper. : 


4. Correspondents are requested to write their queries /egid/y, and on one side of the paper only. 


5. Replies will not be sent through the post. 


6. Queries must reach the office not later than the 12th of the month, or they cannot be attended to in the 


following issue. 


*,* All communications for this column should be addressed— Zhe Query Editor,, The Practical Teacher, 


Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 








Geometry. 


1, Cinna.—A, B, C, D are the angular points of a square 
taken in order; points P and Q are taken in BC and CD 
respectively, such that AP equals AQ; show that twice the 
isosceles triangle APQ equals the excess of the given square 
P, (Second Stage Mathematics, 1878.) 


above the square on Bp. 


— D 





A 











8 C 

Draw AC. 

Proof.—A\s ABP, ADQ are equal in every respect. 
A APQ = AB*— A ABP = A ADQ - A PCQ 

= AB ~ 2A ABP — A PCQ, 

. 2Q APQ = 2AB* — 4A ABP —2 A PCQ, 

= 2AB* — 2AB.BP — PC.CQ (I. 41) 

= 2AB* — (2AB. BP + PC*) 

= 2AB* — (AB? + BP*) (II. 7.) 

= AB? — BP, 


(I. 26.) 


Q E, D, 









2, Geomerricus.—On AC the diagonal of a square ABCD, 
a rhombus AEFC is described of the same area as the square, 
and having its acute angle at A. If AF be pines, the angle 
BAC is trisected by AE and AF. ( Zodhunter.) 


A D 




















F 
Proof.—{, ACF is half the rhombus, and A ACB is half the 
uare; 


'é, these triangles are equal, and FEB is parallel to AC (I. 39.) 
Draw BG and EH perpendicular to AC, 


Then BG = AG, (L. 6.) 
= 4AC 





= 4 AE; 
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But EH = BG (I. 34.) 
...EH = } AE, 
and Z AHE is a right angle, 
Wherefore AEH is half an equilateral triangle ; 
. Z AEH is 3 of a right angle, 
and Z EAH is § of a right angle (I. 32.) 
Now AF bisects the angle EAC, 
.". Each of the angles EAF, CAF is ¢ of a right angle. 
The angle BAC is } a right angle, 
“. Z BAE = ($ — 4) ofa right angle = ¢ of a right angle ; 
Wherefore the angles BAE, EAF, FAC are all equal, that is, 
the angle BAC is trisected by AE and AF, . E. D, 


Algebra. 

i. Dect.—Give the proof of the formule to find the value 
of a recurring decimal in geometrical progression. 

Recurring decimals are cases of what are called infinite geo- 
metrical progressions. 

Thus, for exampie, *345 denotes 

45 5 45 4 45 
Yo + 108 * to" F107 
Here the terms after 4; constitute a geometrical progression, 


of which the first term is 45 and the common ratio is 4... 
10° 107 


Hence we may say that the sum of-~an infinite number of 
gu Ja} that is sf. 
.’. Value of the decimal is 4 + ss 
— (3 X 99) + 45 
990 
w= (300 — 3) + 45 
992 
= MS=3, 
99° 


terms of this series is 45. + 
10° 


Hence the rule. 


The fcllowing is the investigation of the general rule for 
such examples. 


Let P denote the figures which do not recur, and suppose 
them / in number ; let Q denote the figures which do recur, and 
suppose them g in number, Let S denote the value of the 
recurring decimal ; then 


= PQQQ...ceeeey 
104+¢S = PQ:QQQ......... : 
By subtraction 
(104 +? — 107)S = PQ — P, 
Now 104 + ¢ — 104 = 104 (10? — 1), and 1c? — 1 when ex- 
pressed by figures in the usual way will consist of g mines. 


Hence we deduce the general rule for finding the value of a 
recurring decimal :—Subtract the integral number consisting of 
the non-recurring figures from the integral number consisting of 
the non-recurring and recurring figures; the difference will be the 
numerator of the vulgar fraction, andthe denominator will con- 
sist of as many nines as there are recurring figures followed by 
as many ciphers as there are non-recurring figures. 


Arithmetic. 


1. M. R—A merchant buys goods for a sum of money pay- 
able nine months hence, and on the same day he sells them for 
the same price, but payable six months hence. If his present 
profit on the two transactions, allowing ordinary discount at 
5 per cent. per annum, amounts to 2s., what was the price of the 
goods? (Certificate Examination, Females, 2nd Year, Scot- 
land, 1888.) 

Difference of time = 3 months; 
Percentage of profit = } of £5 
= £1 5s. 
Lea's 
e. 15 222: YaR: Price of goods. 
20 4 


% = £8. Ans, 





2. CARLOOKIE. — Will the Compound Interest of £1 fr 
3 years at 4 per cent. be more or Jess than half-a-crown ? 
If the rate be such that the Compound Interest of £1 for 
ears is exactly half-a-crown, what will it be for 6 years ? 
(Zdinburgh Local Senior, 1875.) 
(2) Amount of £1 in 1 year = £1°04, 
»» - 2 years = [(104P |Z, 
” ” 3» = [¢1°04)° ; 

1°04 

1104 

416 

1040 

10816 

_10g 

3264 

ees 

£1'124864 

a 

8.2°49725Q 

12 


d.5 96736 
.". Compound Interest = 2s. 5°96736d. 
= '03264d. less than half-a-crown. Ans, 


(4) Amount of £1 in 3 years = £1 23. 6d, 
= £1125, 
” ” 6 ad ((1125 4; 
Ines 
1125 


.". Compound Interest =, §s. 3}d. Ans, 


General. 


1. Compos. — A rod without weight rests horizontally on 
two points A and B to ft. apart; between A and B take pviuts 
C, O, D such that AC = 2ft, AO = 4ft,AD=7ft. A 
weight of 100 lbs. is hung at C, and one des lbs, at D, = Find 
the Algebraic sum of the moments with respect to O of the 
Forces on one side of O, (Science Examination, 1888.) 


A2C2.0 3 D $s 8 
F 








y ; 
100 és. 90 lbs. 


The Algebraic sum of the moments of the forces is the 
moment of their Resultant. Let the Resultant of the two 
forces act at F. 


Then, 100 x CF 
100 (CO + OF) 
1co (2 + OF) 
200 + 100, OF 270 — 90,OF 
100 ,OF + 90,OF = 270 — 200 
190.OF = 70 
. OF & ¥, ft. 
.". Moment of the Resultant with respect to O 
= 190 X yy = 70, 
This result might have been obtained thus :— 
Moment of the Resultant with respect to O 
go x OD = 100 x CO 
90 X 3 — 100 X 2 
270 — 200 
70, 





go x FD, 
go (OD — OF), 
90 (3 sey OF), 


iu nnn e 
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2. J. Garrorti.—A circular plate, whose radius is 20 inches, 
is movable about its centre C in a vertical plane ; from two 
points A and B in the circumference, 90° apart, weights of 18 
and 24 Ibs. respectively are suspended by cords; find the 
distance of the lighter weight above or below the horizontal 
line through C, when the plate is at rest. 





24 x CE = 18 x CD, 
4 * BC cos BCE = 3 x AC cos ACD, 
But BC = AC 
and Z BCE = 90° — Z ACD, 
.”. 4.cos (90° — ACD) = 3 cos ACD, 
4 sin ACD = 3 ccs ACD, 
sin ACD, 
cos ACD ™ 4° 
sin? ACD _ 
co ACD *® 
sin? ACD 5 si 
sin? ACD + cos? ACD ~ *° 
sin? ACD = ¥,, 
.. tin ACD = 23 
° 4 AD 
Sut sin ACD = AC 
AD. 
= 20 ’ 
.. AD 


= } of 20 
12in. Ans, 


3. Serer Ipem.—‘ Like’ may be used as several parts of 
speech, as in the following examples: ‘William is /ike his 
father,’ ‘ /thke him,’ ‘I “ke him,’ ‘He walks “ke me,’ ‘He 
acts /ike his father.’ In the first and second cases ‘like’ is an 
adjective. It is the only English adjective which governs a case. 
In the third example it is a verb; in the fourth a prepositicn, 
and the fifth a conjunction, 


4. Hisroricus.—From a letter recently published by the 
Department it appears that those who have already entered 
upon a definite course of study will for a short time to come 
have some concessions made to them. ‘There is no special paper 
in Mensuration, This subject is included in the Algebra paper. 


5. Primrose.—Both the books can be got through any 
stationer, ‘The first is published by J. Hughes, price 4s. 6d. ; 
the second, by Bemrose and Son, price ts. 

6. MecuAnic,—Let the side of the cube be unity when the 
temperature is 30°. Then when the temperature is 212° the 
side will be 18%. The original bulk would be 1° = 1. The 
bulk after warming would be (}§)* = $9434. The actual 
increase in bulk would be ‘092727, and the percentage of in- 
crease would be 9°2727. 


7. Ecens.—There is nothing in the Code to prevent your 
going into a training college with your present qualifications. 
We are not certain whether the Department would allow you to 
enter if you had already passed in the second year’s papers. 
It would be better for you to write to the Department and ask. 


8. Frreon,—The writing would certainly secure a pass. It 


is by no means bad, and would soon show great improvement if 
you practised a short time a day, 





¢. Tom Pinci.—(1) Cafel’s ‘Common Sense Euclid,’ 
1s. 6d., Joseph Hughes. (2) Moffatt and Paige ublish 
12 years’ Scholarship Questions with answers to Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and Mensuration, 3s, 6d. They also publish each 
year rately, 6d, ; or with full answers to all questions, 2s. 
Model answers to all the questions of the Scholarship Examin- 
ation appear annually in the ‘ Practical Teacher.’ The questions 
for 1888 appear in our issues for November and December ; 
post free for stamps, Is. 3d. 

10, STAFFORD,—(1) No. Your certificate will be second 
class, (2) Yes. You can take the Head Mastership of a school 
at once, 

11. SELSEA Brt.1.—Your solution is correct, and the answer 
as given in Anight’s ‘ Factors’ is wrong. 

12. A WovuLp-ne LEARNER.—We cannot reply to anony- 
mous queries, See rule 2, Query Column. 


13. W. Taytor.—As the rod is uniform its weight may be 
neglected. The position of the weight must therefore be at the 
point where the ratio of the parts is as 1 : 2, or 4 from one of 
the props. 


—9— 


How my School tous Examined. 
BY A 
HEAD MASTER IN SOUTH OF ENGLAND, 


STANDARD I, 


Writing—The following words were dictated, each 
to be written with a capital letter for initial :—Zarge, 
Light, Boat, Sweet, Sugar, Cheese, Butter, Cream, 
Unele, Cage. 


Arithmetic.—Three sums were given :— 


1. Add 29, 807, 6, 784, 23. 
2. From 113 take 105. 
3. Take 19 from 582. 


Answers :—(1) 1649 ; (2) 8; (3) 563. 
STANDARD II, 


Writing. —The following passage was dictated :— 
‘The poor sheep, I believe, thought his head was 
going to be cut off, and began to bleat loudly, but the 
shepherd held him down and began cutting me off 
close to his skin. When the sheep found that the 
shears did not hurt him he remained quiet, It was 
then my turn to be frightened.’ 


Arithmetic. -The following set of sums was dic- 
tated :— 


1. From 95,017 take 18,009. 
2. Multiply 71,983 by 358. 
3. Divide 34,296 by 7. 

4. Divide 70,195 by 12. 


Answers :—(1) 77,008; (2) 25,769,914 ; (3) 4899 
+3 over; (4) 5849+7 over. 


SranpDarp III. 


Writing.—The following passage was dictated from 
the reading book :—‘ Secretly and in the dark they 
carried their boat piece by piece to a quiet valley 
about half a mile from the sea. Here they put the - 
pieces together and bore their boat in triumph to the 
shore. On launching it, what was their dismay to find 
that their tiny craft would carry at most only five of 
their number,’ 
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Arithmetic.—Specimen card :— 

t. Add’ £9,608 15s. 113d, £98,356 17s. 84d., 
£514 138. 10}d., £25,090 16s. 4fd., £27 16s. 54d., 
£19 9s. 8d 

2. From ten thousand pounds take seventy-five 
pounds four shillings and one penny three farthings. 

3. Divide 800,045 by 598. 


4. If a boy earns 4d. on every six papers he sells, 
what does he earn per day by selling go papers ? 


Answers :—(1) £133,618 10s. ofd.; (2) £9,924 
15s, rofd.; (3) 1,337 +519 over; (4) 74d. 


STANDARD IV. 


Writing.—Passage dictated from reading-book :— 
‘When the chameleon sees a fly or other insect, it 
gently puts out its tongue once or twice, as if taking 
aim, and then with a sudden stroke carries off the 
insect on the tip. 


‘ Another curious fact about the chameleon is that 
it changes colour. Sometimes it appears quite black, 
at other times it is green or bright yellow. The fol- 
lowing is an account of a ludicrous, dispute between 
three travellers as to the colour of a chameleon.’ 

Arithmetic.—Specimen Cards :— 

A, 1. Multiply £49 19s. 10}d. by 604. 

2. Reduce 914 days to minutes. 

3. Reduce 121,280 feet to miles. 

4. How much money should I receive for three 
chests of tea, each weighing 2 qrs. 21 lbs. 9 ozs., at 
2}d. per oz. ? 

B. 1. How many seconds are there in the month 
of October ? 

2. Multiply £78 18s. 73d. by 609. 

3. Divide £85,017 115s. 9$d. by 69. 

4. Six loads of coal, each weighing 1 ton 12 cwt., 
cost £9 16s. od. How much is that per cwt ? 


Answers.—A. (1) £30,196 4s. 6d.; (2) 1,316,160 
minutes; (3) 22 mls, 7 fur. 30 pls. 1 yd. 2 ft.; (4) 
£38 15s. 74d. 

B. (1) 2,678,400 seconds; (2) £48,069 15s. 3}d.; 
(3) £1,232 2s. 94d. + 2of.; (4) 1s. ofd. 


Grammar.—Parsing was taken from the following 
extract, excluding distinguishing adjectives :— 


‘After the storm had passed a cry of despair was 


heard from the drivers. The storm had covered. the 
track with sand, and it was impossible to tell which 
way to go, So they wandered aimlessly, Three days 
passed thus, and now a graver danger appeared.’ 


STANDARD V, 


Writing.—A piece was dictated from one of the 
reading books :— 

‘When they beheld their faces once more and saw 
them accompanied by the numerous evidences which 
they brought back of the success of the expedition, 
they burst forth in acclamations of joy and gratulations. 
They awaited the landing of Columbus, when the 
whole population of the place accompanied him and 
his crew to the principal church, where solemn thanks- 
givings were offered up for their return, while every 
bell in the village sent forth a joyous peal in honour of 
the glorious event.’ 





Arithmetic.—-Specimen cards :— 


A, 1. 1547 acres 1 rd, 18 pls, at £3 15s. od. pet 
acre. 

2, Make a bill for the following :—19 yds, at 
2s, 44d. per yd., 20 ozs, at 8d. per Ib., 30} yds, at 
2s. 6d. per yd., 240 yds, at 14d, per yd. 

3. Find the difference between (} + 3) and 
(3 + ro). 

4. If 14 copies of a book cost £1 6s, 3d., what will 
44 cost ? 


B. 1. Find by practice the value of 1089 tons 
ro cwt, of iron at Z 13 128, gd. per ton. 

2. If 21 sheep are worth 60 guineas, how much 
must be given for 56 sheep ? 

3. Make a bill for:—3}lbs. of sweets at 4 ozs. for 
3d. ; 9 bags of sugar, each containing 4$ Ibs., at 24d, 
per lb.; 14 cwt. of soap at 2}d. per lb.; 12 ozs, of 
tea at 3s. 6d. per lb.; 2$ galls. of vinegar at 1}d, per 
pint. 

4. Simplify 2— (4 + 3 —4+4 3) + 2}. 


Answers.—A. (1) £5803 128. 24d. ; 
#2 5s. 14d. + rod, + £3 158. 79d. + £ 
47 11s. 74.; (3) $85 (4) 44 28. 6d, 

B. (1) £14858 1s. 1$d.; (2) £168; (3) 3s. 6d. 
+ 8s. sid. + Ar 11s. 6d. + 2s, 74d. + 25, 6d. = 
£2 8s. O}d.; (4) 3y'e- 


STANDARD VI, 


(2) 


I ros, od, = 


Writing.—The following subjects were set as tests 
for composition :— 

A, An essay on Coad. 

B, - Ships and their uses, 

C. Milk. 

D. - Wheat, 

E. = Cleanliness. 

Arithmetic, — Specimen cards :— 

A. 1. Divide the product of 15'265 and ‘oo$ by 
the difference between 1000 and 877°88. 

2. Bring } x 4’; of ros. to decimal fraction of £5}. 

3. Find the rate per cent. if £80 amounts to £170 
in 44 years. 

4. A room 12 yds, long take 54 yds. of carpet 35 


inches wide. What would the same room take of 
carpet 30 inches wide ? 


B. 1. If 3 tons 12 cwt. can be bought for 11s. 4d., 
what quantity can be bought for £78 17s. 4d.? 

2. Express ‘0594 shillings as the decimal of £5. 

3. (24 — 4) of 15 perches and 1} yds. 

4. What will £681 6s. 8d. amount to in 1} years 
at 25 per cent. per annum ? 

Answers.—A. (1) ‘oor; (2) ‘00227; (3) 25 per 
cent.; (4) 63 yards, 

B, (1) 501 tons o cwt. 2 qrs., 23,', lbs.; (2) 
"000504 ; (3) 91's yds.; (4) £693 58. 1'59d. 

Grammar.—Standards V. and VI. were examined 
together orally. The questions in parsing and analysis 
were based on the following passage : 

‘But when the good lady saw what was on the 
paper in lines of red and black ink, she uttered a 
scream ‘of surprise and joy. “ Bless me,” cried she, 
“ It is the picture of little Sally !”’ 
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Sranparp VII, 

We add a set of sums given in another school :— 

1. Out of a town of 6500 voters, 3500 persons voted 
for one candidate and 2350 for the other. Find the 
percentage that did not vote. 

2. I sold 50 oranges at ro for 1s., 250 at 25 for 2s. 
6d., 450 at 12 for 1s. 4d. What is the average price 
for 20? 

3. A can do a piece of work in 4 days, B can do it 
in 6 days. How long will they take to do it working 
together ? 

4. If 12 horses can plough a field in 3} days, work- 
ing 10 hours a day, how long will 16 horses take to do 
it, working 9 hours a day? 

Answers.—(1) 1o per cent.; (2) 2s. 13d.; (3) 
2} days; (4) 25. 


—_—o — 


Model Anstuers to Pupil Teacher 


Examination Papers. 
137TH Aprit, 1889. 


END OF FIRST YEAR. 
Arithmetic. 
BOYS ONLY. 
(Do three questions only, including question 4, if you can.) 


1. Reduce #y and s}, to decimals, and divide their diference 
by ‘00015625. 

2. If *285714 of a ton of metal cost ‘03125 of £1,792, find 
the cost of ‘083 of a lb. of it. 

3. Aman has a share in a mine, 4 of which he sells to A and 
} of the remainder to B. He still owns § of the mine. How 
much was his share at first ? 

4. Prove that 4 of 14 = }. 

What vulgar fraction of ‘00078125 of an acre is ‘916 of a 

square yard? 


Heewess 0625. 
Se 2 | OP 
ute 16x15 16 00390625 
Diff. 05859375 
"001 §625)'05859375(37'5. Ans. 
49375 
117187 
109375 
78125 
78125 
ton Ib. 


(2) “285714 : ‘083 :: 03125 of 1792 : x 
8 


or } x 2940 ; 83 = 
go 

xa 7 * 75 X 3125 X 1792 
2 X 2240 X 900 x 100009 


cancelling this 
= phe 
= i}d, Ans. 
(3) Sold to A 4 of his share. 
Sold to B } of § = 4 of his share. 
Total sold = 4+ 4 = 4 of his share. 
He has .*. } of his share left. 
But $ of his share = 3 of the mine. 
«. his whole share of the mine would be x 2 = i Ans, 





(4) § of 14 = 2 


If we take $ and divide it into five parts, each of them will 
be }. But we require three-fifths of the five quarters. If cne- 
fifth of the five quarters = 4, then three-fifths will be }. 

Concrete Example.—Take a whole orange and a quarter. 
These equal five quarters. A fifth part of this number = one 
quarter, .°. § = }. 


"916 yds. 
"00078125 acre. 
=: 916 — 91 , Hooooco00 |, _t_ 
goo 73125 4540 


= $48 x 19989980 X sais 
Cancelling 
f,. Ans, 


= 2 
—= 
GIRLS ONLY. 
(Do three questions only, including Question 4, if you can. ) 


1. Find, by practice, the value of 1 cwt. 3 qrs. 20 lbs. at 
£160 17s. 8d. per cwt. 
2. Make out the following bill :— 
11 lbs, of tea at 2s. 4i¢. per Ib. 
46 lbs. of sugar at 34d. per Ib. 
10 lbs. 6 oz. of cheese at 18s. 8d. per stone. 
6 tins, each containing 7} bs. of biscuits, at 9d. per Ib. 


3. Find the G.C.M. of 8194 and 8534, and the L.C.M. of 
429, 231, 273. 
4. Frove that } = yy, and simplify 3}} — 24g + 1}. 


(1) d 


a 
2qrs. = ats \160 17 8 Value of 1 cwt. 





1qr. = fof2qrs. 80 810 _ ,, 2 qrs. 
16 lbs. = 4 cwt. 40 4 § ~ I qr. 
4 lbs. = {of x61 22 19 és 16 lbs. 
5°14 8 ” 4 lbs. 
£310 § 3 ai I cwt. 3 qrs. 20 lbs. 
(2) London, 


April 13th, 1839. 
Mrs, Brown, 
Bought of John Jones. 





Lvielcd 
11 Ibs. of tea at 2s. 43d. per lb, ... aes. er 
46 lbs. of sugar at 34d. per Ib. mg 
10 Ibs. 60z. of cheese at 18s. 8d. per stone © 13 10 
6 tins of biscuits, each 7} Ibs. atgd. perlb. 113° 9 
£46 2 
(3) 
8194)8534(t 
3194 
340)8194/24 
So 
1394 
1360 
34)340(10 
40 
G.C.M. = 34. 
3 | 429, 231, 273 
11 | 143,77) 91 
13, % 9! 
L.C.M. = ot X II X 3 
= 3003. Ans. 
(4) Take a line a foot long. If we divide it into four parts 
each of the parts will be 3 inches in length. Then three of the 


parts, that is, } of the line, will = 9 inches. But one inch 





= ,'7 of a foot, and nine inches = ,; of a foot. But } of the 
line = 9 inches, .*. } = 4". 
: ‘ fs vt tt 
Cae He apg, Aig aed | 
| | 
t 4 ] 
3H — 24% + Th 
= 272 — 57+ 85 
105 
= 218. 
= 3 Ans. 
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Composition. 


passage should be read /wice distinctly, and then the 
substance of it is to be written down from memory. ] 


When the ship ‘ Leander’ was brought into harbour after her 
voyage she was so infested with rats that a wholesale destruction 
of these four-footed pests was rendered absolutely necessary, 
not only for the comfort of the crew, but for the very safety of 
the vessel. The entire contents of the ship were therefore 
landed on the wharf, a number of pans filled with lighted 
brimstone were placed between decks, and the hatches being 
battened down, the animals were soon stifled by the suffocating 
vapours, As soon as the preparation for this wholesale destruc- 
tion commenced, the rats took alarm, and endeavoured to make 
their way on shore by traversing the ropes by which the vessel 
was made fast to the shore. Sentinels were accordingly placed 
by the ropes, and furnished with sticks, so that as soon as a rat 
came running along the ropes it was speedily checked by a sharp 
blow, which struck it from its foothold, and knocked it dead or 
dying into the water, where it soon perished. It is a curious 
fact that the rats were all found lying dead in circles round 
the pans, heaped thickly upon each other's bodies. They had 
instinctively run towards the spots which were comparatively 
free from vapour, as the heat of the burning coals forced the 
suffocating smoke to rise from the spot where it was generated. 


END OF SECOND YEAR. 
Euclid. 
BOYS ONLY, 


[All generally understood abbreviations and symbols for words 
may be used, but not symbols of operation, such as +, —, X.] 


(Answer two questions, including Question 3, if you can do so.) 


1. On the same base, and on the same side of it, there cannot 
be two triangles that have their sides which are terminated at 
one extremity of the base equal to one another, and likewise 
those which are terminated at the other extremity equal to one 
another. 


Euclid, Prop. 7, Book I. 


2. If from the ends of a side of a triangle there be drawn 
two straight lines to a point within the triangle ; these shall be 
less than the other two sides of the triangle, but shall contain a 
greater angle. 


Euclid, Prop. 21, Book I. 


3. QR, the base of an isosceles triangle PQR, is prodeced 
to any point S; show that PS is greater than PR. 


) 


l 
Q R S 





Because PRS is the exterior Z of the A PQR, it is greater 
than the interior and opposite Z PQR (I. 16). 


But Z PQR = Z PRQ (Hyp. and I. 5). 

.. Z PRS is greater than Z PRQ. 

But Z PRQ is greater than Z PSR (I. 16), 

. Z PRS is greater than Z PSR. (I. 16). 

And the greater Z is subtended by the greater side (I. 19). 
.. side PS is greater than side PR, Q.E.D, 





END OF FIRST YEAR. 
Music. 
STAFF NOTATION, 


1. Re-write the following, doubling the value of every note: 


ee 


Fes oll 








2. Write below each of the following intervals its name 
(major second, &c.) : 
SS 


(1) (3) 
Major third, Major seventh, 


3. State the time-signatures of the following bars : 
(1) (2) 


(3) (4) 
Hs WBS cbs Ha Sol 


TONIC SOL+FA NOTATION, 


Minor sixth. 


_ 1. State what measures are shown by the following pulse- 
signs ; 
(1) | Bst-9 | ardod 
Three-pulse measure (primary). 
ty! | “teh asi] *9 
Two-pulse measure (secondary). 


2. Write the names of the following intervals : 
(1) soh to i. Major sixth. 
(2) me to fah, Minor second. 
(3) ¢¢, to me. Major or perfect fourth, 
(4) me to soh. Minor third. 


3. What other four contiguous notes of the scale are 
separated by the same steps as dr m f? 
1 
Ff Semitone {4 
m ‘ 
Full tone 


1, , rf 
{4 Full wast F 


END OF SECOND YEAR. 
STAFF NOTATION. 
1. Write major thirds above each of the following notes : 
(1) (2) (3) 


2. State what major keys are shown by the following 
signatures : 


(2) Bh = (3) D4) Ab 
SS 


3. State the time-signatures of the following bars : 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
SRDIAE. LANGE SA 
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TONIC SOL-FA NOTATION, 
1. Which are the expectant tones of the scale ? 
ray, Jah, lah, te. 


2. Rearrange the following in order of pitch, placing the 
lowest first : 


%i@érailrses fii ft, w 
fig i haw f 1 e@é et a 
3. State what measures are shown by the following pulse- 


sigzns : 


} 
. . | 
- teers 


(1) e 
Six-pulse. 
(2) | | 
Four-pulse. 
(3) . sry et. FY ts | 


Nine- pulse. 


END OF THIRD YEAR. 


STAFF NOTATION. 
1, Write a minor seventh above each of the following notes : 


(1) (2) (3) 
be. 


Ses SE See 
a— ' —_——_ $j 
‘ ve 
2. Re-write the following, doubling the value of each note 
And rest: 


Peeve eerie cere) 


re Poe erie or eis reeset 


3 State (briefly) the meanings of the following terms : 
(1) Crescendo. Getting louder. 
(2) Dolce. Sweetly. 
(3) Adagio. Very 
(4) Rallentando, Gradually slower. 


TONIC SOL-FA- NOTATION, 
t. Write a major third above each of the following notes : 
(1) Above ray—jfe. (2) Above /ah—de'. (3) Above fe,—re. 
4. Write (in figures) over each note and rest in the following 


passage its value in pulses or fractions of a pulse : 


, ¢é¢BAsy, FieoD 44+ @¢ 2 
e .10:@ .1 \s wl 20 a'td' im. } 


} ae 1 1 
.ooim :d 


3. State (briefly) the meanings of the following terms : 
(1) Crescendo, Getting louder. 
(2) Dolce. Sweetly. 
(3) Adagio. Very in. 
(4) Rallentando. Gradually slower. 


END OF FOURTH YEAR. 


STAFF NOTATION, 


1. Write below each of the following intervals its name: 


(1) (2) (3) 


——o 


Diminished or minor 
fourth. 


Augmented 
secon'l, 


Augmented 
nfth 





es eae 





2. In what minor key is the following passage ? 


In F minor. 


3- Complete each of the following by adding one note at 
the end. 


(1) (2) (3) 
(SNES SSeS 


TONIC SOL-FA NOTATION. 


1. Write (1) above doh an augmented fifth, (2) above fa’ an 
augmented second, (3) above se a diminished seventh. 
(1) se. (2) se. (3) Jah’. 
2. What is the name (1) for so sharp, (2) for me flat, (3) for 
doh sharp, (4) for /ah flat ? 


(1) sok on is se. (2) me flatis ma, (3) doh shatp is dé, 
(4) /ah flat is Za, 





3. Re-write the following in nine-pulse measure, trebling the 
value of every note and rest : 





8 t8.-.f ims . | 2 Pid — | 
\s :— t— |B — :f I|nm : 
| : oe ee et to | 


(Zo be continued.) 


Pupil Teacher Examination Papers. 
(Scotland.) 


27TH OcroserR, 1888. 





END OF THIRD YEAR. 
FIRST PAPER. 
( Two hours and a half allowed for this paper.) 


Dictation. 
Same as First Year. 
Penmanship. 
Same as First Year. 
Arithmetic. 
MALES, 


(Solve any Two of the following questions.) 


1. Extract to 6 decimal places the square root of 28930°‘8981. 
| 28930°8981 (170°090852 + 
I 


solo 



























8981. 
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2. If the 3} pes. come are at 91, find the difference in the 
Tat Say £7,800 stock, and the investment in stock 
7 


Income from £7,800 in 34 stock = hee x 3b = £273 


Income from investing £7,800 in the 3} at 91 = & ree 34 


= £300 
Difference of Income = £27. 


3. If the discount on £261 2s. at 2} per cent. per annum be 
17s., when is the sum due ? 
Discount on £102} for 12 months = £2} 
-. £261 2s, : £102 10s, 
or 

on ; _ } 33 365 days : ? 

365 days x 2050 x 17 _ 365 x 697 
5222 x 50 5222 


23449 
483 ith days. 


” 


FEMALES. 


1. From the product of 237°281 and ‘009 take by decimals ?. 
237°281 
aan 
2°435529000000 
} = _°285714285714... 
2°149514714285 Ans. 

2. ‘The owner of } of a ship of 6,000 tons burden, sold *75 
of his share for £13,730; what fraction of another of equal 
tonnage ought he to buy for £1,716°25 

£13730 :: £1716} :: Fof 4 : ? 





fe X 1716 _ 3 X 6865 
13730 28 X 13730 X 4 
3x1 


3. If 20 tons of goods, worth 20 guineas per ton, be ex- 


changed for 35 tons of other goods, what are the last goods 
worth per ton 


35 tons : 20 tons 3: 420s, : ? 


420s. X 20 12. Ans. 


4. Express 4s. §}d. as the decimal of yy of 7s. 49d. 

__45 Sid. = Shea = 213 X 20 — 35 Ans, 

fp Of 78. 44d. ty of 889d. 355 X 9 —_ 
Euclid. 


1. To describe a square that shall be equal to a given recti- 


lineal figure. 
Euclid, Book II., Prop. 16. 


2. Let ABC be an isosceles triangle, and BD a perpendicular 
on the side AC, Show that the square on the base BC is 
equal to twice the rectangle AC. CD, 


This is proved from Pook II., Prop. 7. 
The sqs. on AC, CD = twice rect, AC. CD + sq. on AD. 
But AB = AC; and sq. on AB = sqs. on AD and DB. 


.”. sqs.on AD, DB, DC = twice rect, AC.CD + sq. on 
AD. 


Take away the common sq. on AD, and the sqs. on DB, DC 
= twice rect. AC. CD, 


But the sq. on BC = the sqs, on DB, DC, 
.. the sq. on BC = twice met, AC, CD, Q. E. D. 





Algebra. 
(Solve any two of the following questions.) 
1. Show that: 
x? + x (a2 + 1) oa 
Ss 


i+ st +—— 
I-x 


2. Solve the following equation :— 








C=. Bat wo} Sele) 
x+I 6(« + 1) x+1 
ent. Mati.ai. des 
x+iI 6(x + 1) z+! 


Clearing of fractions, multiplying by 12 (+ + 1) 
48x — 144-44 +2 = 3 - 3-4-4 


Transposing 
48x — 4x — 3x + 4r = 144-2-3-4 
Collecting 45% = 135 
x = 


3 Ans, 


3. One man can build a wall in 9 days, another in 12, and a 
third in 18. In what time will all together do it ? 


Let x = the No. of days required. 
Then < = fraction done by all together in one day. 


Hence 242452! 
9 12 18 x 
Clearing of fractions, multiplying by 36+ 
4t + 3x + 2x = 36 
ox = 36 
«= gdays. Ans. 


Mensuration. 
Find the area of a rectangle having diagonal 4 feet § inches 
and a side 2 feet 4 inches. 
Area of rect. = Base x Perp. 
(a) Base = V 53in.?— 28in? = V 2809 — 784 
= V 2025 
= 45 in. 
() .*, Area of rect. = 4§ in. x 28 in. = 1260 sq. in. 
= 8] sq. ft. Ans, 


English Grammar. 
* My whole 4fe I have lived in pleasant thought, 
As if life’s whole business were a summer mood, 
As if all needful things would come unsought 
To genial faith, still rich in genial good ; 
But how can he expect that others should 
Build for him, saw for him, and at his call 
Love him who for himself will take no heed at all?’ 


1, Give a general analysis of the above passage. 


GENERAL ANALYSIS. 
A, ‘ My whole life . . . . thought ’—principal sent. 
ai. ‘Asif... . mood’—sudbord. adv. sent, (manner) to A, 
a2. ‘Asifall.... genial good ’—subord. adv, sent. (man- 
ner) to A. . 


B. ‘But how... . expect’—frin. sent. in advers. co-ord 
with A, 

ry ‘That others .... build for him’—sudbord, noun sent. 
to B, 


om “(That others)... . saw for him '—sudbord. noun sent, 
to B. 

63. ‘(That others). . . « love him ’—sudord. noun sent, to B. 
b4. ‘Who... « at all’—sudbord, adj. sent. to b 3 


PARSING, 

2. Parse fully the words printed in italics. 

life—abstr. noun., neut., sing., obj., of time or gov. by 
prep. (during). 

were—irreg, subst. verb, am, was, been, subj. mood, past, 
indef., 3rd sing., agr. with ‘ business.’ 

mood—abstr. noun, neut., sing., nom., after ‘were’ or in 
appos. with ‘ business.’ 

unsought—predic., adj., qual, ‘ things.’ 
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rich—predic., adj., qual. ‘faith.’ 

Love—reg. trans. verb, infin., pres., forming part of the 
comp. tense ‘ should love.’ 

who—simple rel., anteced. ‘him,’ mas., sing., 3rd pers., 
nom., subj. of ‘ will take.’ 


‘a Tell the meaning and force of the Latin prepositions in the 
following words :—rcficct, conspire, expire, abject, dislocate, in- 
terjection, cis-alpine, ultra-marine, evolve, infuse. 





| Worps, PREP, AND MEANING 
a at Se? Ge 
| Reflect re—back, again 
conspire con—together 
| expire ex—out of 
abject ab—from 
| dislocate dis—asunder 
interjection | inter—between, among 
cis-alpine | cis—on this side (the Xoman side) 
ultra-marine ultra —beyond 
evolve e—out of 
infuse in—inwards, into 


SECOND PAPER. 
( Three hours allowed for this paper.) 
Geography. 


1. Draw a map of Africa north of the equator, marking the 
physical features, the countries, and Cairo, Algiers, Freetown, 
Suez, Timbuctoo, Fez, Tangier. 


2. Name in order the chief seaports between the Suez Canal 
and | Kong. Tell, as exactly as you can, the position of 
each, and mention the trade in which it is engaged. 

Beginning at Suez, on the Red Sea, W. Coast of Arabia, 
there are Jeddah and Mocha, with trade in coffee, dates, and 
gum arabic ; Aden, belonging to Britain, is a depét for coals, 
&c. ; Afuscat, guarding the entrance to the Persian Gulf, is the 
chief emporium of trade between Persia, Arabia, and India ; 
Kurrachee, principal port on the Delta of the Indus, with good 
trade ; Bombay, west coast of India, on an island; Afadras, on 
the east, with no harbour; and Calcutta, on the Hooghly. 
‘These three ports are engaged in exporting rice, tea, coffee, 
sugar, cotton, indigo, opium, silk, jute, hides, &c., the pro- 
ducts of Hindostan. urther on there are the seaports of 
Rangoon, at the mouth of the Irawaddi; Singafore, on an 
island; and A/alacca, at the south end of the peninsula of 
Malay ; Bangkok, at the head of the Gulf of Siam ; all engaged 
in importing manufactured goods and exporting goods similar 
to Indian produce, besides teak, spices, gutta-percha. Singa- 
pore is the most important of all these ports, for it is free to all 
nations, and is the great market to which English, French, and 
American ships come to exchange their cargoes for Asiatic pro- 
duce. The last important seaport is in the island of Hong 
Kong. It is named Victoria, and carries on a considerable 
trade in sugar with England and the colonies, 


3. What is meant by constant winds, en winds, and 
variable winds? Give examples of each as far as you can. 

Within the tropics the currents of air coming from the poles 
are known as the (rade winds, because they are so constant that 
they can be calculated on by navigators. The two currents 
from north and south flow towards the equator, and between 
them is a me of 300 or 400 miles in breadth, forming the 
region of calms and variables, Beyond the region of the trades 
the prevailing currents are in the opposite direction, and are 
known as the refurn trades, or anti-trades, 

Feriodie winds are such as blow for a certain time in one 
direction, and for a similar time in another. Sa and /and 
breezes might be termed periodic winds, but the term is 
generally applied to the A/onsoons, which are experienced off 
the coasts of India and China, 








Variable winds are caused by a variety of local circumstances. 
Some of them have special names, as the A/istra/, occurring in 
the south-east of France, and the Sirocco, which blows over 
Palestine, Sicily, the south of Italy and Spain. 


History. 
(Answer any ¢wo of the following questions. ) 


1. State the series of unconstitutional Acts that roused the 
English nation against James II. 

2. Give (with dates) an account of Warren Hastings and his 
Indian administration, as also his impeachment and trial in 
Westminster Hall. 


3. Sketch the foreign policy and character of Cromwell. 


4. Give an account of the Crimean War, its causes and 
consequences, 


(1) James's policy was directed to the attainment of two ends, 
the restoration of Catholicism and the establishment of absolute 
power. To obtain these, he required a new High Commission 
Court to ensure ecclesiastical supremacy, a settled revenue, a 
standing army, and the repeal of the Habeas Corpus and Test 
Acts. He soon obtained the first of these ; Parliament granted 
him the second ; it allowed him to raise the army to 20,000 men, 
but firmly refused him the last. Claiming the double power of 
suspending and of dispensing with any law he chose, he, 
accordingly, notwithstanding the Test Act, began to officer his 
troops with catholics and to appoint them to the highest offices 
in the state and in the universities. He followed this up by 
demanding that a declaration of Indulgence, suspending the 
— laws against nonconformists and Catholics, should be read 
y — clergyman on two successive Sundays. Then followed 
the trial of seven bishops who petitioned against this demand, 
but they were acquitted on the constitutional ground that ‘he 
dispensing power claimed by the king was illegal. Things went 
on from bad to worse’ till the bringing of troops from Ireland 
and the birth of a son alarmed the nation so much that an 
invitation was sent to William of Orange to come as champion 
of the Protestant cause. In less than two months after the 
landing of William in November, 1688, James fled to France. 


(4) The immediate cause of the Crimean War was the 
ambition of Russia. The Emperor Nicholas aiming at the 
possession of Constantinople, and making a pretext of quarrel 
out of Turkey's treatment of her Christian subjects, invaded 
Turkey, in July 1853, but met with a stout resistance from her 
troops. England and France joined in opposition to the designs 
of Russia, and in March, 1854, war was declared. Landing in 
the Crimea, the battle of the Alma was fought and gained b 
the allies. Then followed the siege of Sebastopol, during which 
occurred the battles of Balaclava, Inkermann, and the storming 
of the Malakoff and the Redan, By the capture of Sebastopol 
in September 1855 the war came to an end, and on the 30th of 
March, 1856, the treaty of Paris was signed. By the terms of 
this peace the Russian protectorate over Wallachia and Moldavia 
was abolished, the freedom of the Danube and its mouths was 
established, and the Christain subjects of the Sultan were placed 
under the protection of England, France, Russia, Austria, and 
Sardinia. , 


Composition. 


Describe the district in which your schoul is situated ; or, 
give an account of your favourite book. 


PARISH OF MAUCHLINE, 

The parish of Mauchline is about 7} miles long, and varies 
from two to four miles in breadth. Mauchline Hill, forming 
part of what is called the Long Ridge of Kyle, and attaining a 
considerable altitude, rises a little north-eastward of the town 
of Mauchline, runs in a ridge westward about a mile in the 
parish, and terminates in Tarbolton, The ridge commands a 
magnificent view of nearly all Ayrshire and the Firth of Clyde, 
bounded on the south by Cairnsmuir and other summits of 
Galloway, on the west by the Paps of Jura towering up behind 
the bold mountains of Arran, and on the north by Ben Lomond 
and adjacent heights, looking over the undulating hills of Ren- 
frewshire. Excepting in Mauchline Hill, the surface of the 
parish is in general flat, with a gentle slope to the south, ‘The 
river Ayr runs across the south end of the parish between steep 
red sandstone rocks, overhung by wood, and both beautiful and 
romantic. The Lugar water joins the Ayr on its left bank a 
little above Barskimming, where the scenery is worthy of Moore’s 
strains in the ‘ Meeting of the Waters.’ 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Publications Heceived. 





Bacon, G. W.—Excelsior Memory Maps, 


Bett, G. & Sons.-—General Knowledge Exam. Papers (Sted- 

a Cambridge Texts—Xenophon’s Hellenica, Book II. 

(L. D. Dowdall); Graduated Exercises in Addition (Beard). 

Brackte & Son.—The Century Reader Home Lesson Book, 
No. §; The Charles Dickens Reader; An Elementary Text 
Book of Applied Mechanics (David Allan Low); Vere 
Foster’s Copy Books, New Series, Nos. 1 to 17. 

CassELL & Co., Limrrep,—Hand and Eye Training, Books 
1 and 2 (Xicks) ; Historical Cartoons. 


CHAPMAN & HALL.—Answers to Science and Art. Exam. 
Questions. 


Curve, W. B., &. Co.—University Correspondence College 
Tutorial Series :—Matriculation Mechanics; The Lay of 
Havelok the Dane (4. 7. Wyatt, M.A.); Intermediate 
Mathematics. 

Curwen & Sons.—The Educational Vocalist (Adamson) ; 
The Auxiliary Music Cards, Nos. t to 4. Cantata: Snow 
White, and the Seven Dwarfs (Xo02). 

Heywoop, John.—Musical A BC (Clarkson) ; Handbook of 
Code Examinations, Standard 4; The National Atlas. 

Hotmes, W. & R.—How to Read (Baynham), 

Laurigz, T.—School Songs (7: Young). 

LoncmMANS & Co.—Longmans’ Drawing Books, Nos 14 and 
15; Handbook of English Litérature, Part IT. (4/c/Villiam). 

MAcMILLAN & Co.—A Class Book of Geography (C. B. Clarke, 
F.R.S.); Nos Enfants et leurs Amis (Susanne Cornas) ; 
The Teacher’s Companion to French Composition—First 
Course; Statics for Beginners (Greaves). 

NEtson, T., & Sons.—The Royal England Readers—Standards 
III., IV., and V. 

RELFE Bros.—Geography Manual, Part IV., Gods and Heroes 
of Antiquity ; Latin Selections ; A New Easy Latin Primer ; 
Miracles and Parables in Parallel Columns (Sy the Rev. 
Edmund Fowle); English History Notes (Freeth) ; The 
Pupils’ Concise French Grammar (Cro/t); Some Rules on 
Latin Syntax. 

Swan SonnenscnEin & Co.—The Elements of Vital Sta- 
tistics (Dr. Newsholme). 


——~0-—— 


Publications Rebvietwed. 





The Lay of Havelok the Dane. Done into 
Modern English. London: W. B, Clive and Co. 


This version of Havelok the Dane will be a great boon 
to those who have it to read. It contains the additional 
notes and corrections which Professor Skeat has just 
issued in his new edition of Havelok, and will therefore 
save students the expense of purchasing another copy in 
order to avail themselves of them. A book like this 
cannot be expected to have a great sale. There can be 
no doubt, however, that it is likely to prove exceedingly 
useful to students preparing for the B.A. 


Intermediate Mathematics. W. B. Clive and Co. 


The second edition of this book contains some eight 
chapters. They embody hints for candidates, a list of 
text-books, weekly course of study, test papers, miscel- 
laneous questions, recapitulation, and solutions to ques- 
tions set during the last three years. We ventured to say 
when the book first appeared that such a selection of 
questions was likely to prove exceedingly useful. Such 
has been found to be the case. The book has been 
enlarged and improved, and now only needs a list of 
answers to all the questions in order to make it perfect. 
We hope a new edition will speedily be called for, and 
this desideratum supplied. 





two very 


University Correspondence College Tutorial 
Series: Matriculation Mechanics. W. B, 
Clive and Co. 


This is a well-bound, excellently-printed pamphlet of 80 
pages, containing the last 25 papers set at the Matricula- 
tion Examination of the University of London. Solutions 
are given to two of the papers, namely, those for June, 
1888, and January, 1889. A list of books to be read is also 

iven. Nothing could be more instructive, when a can- 
Sidate has well mastered his work, than actually attempting 
questions that have previously been set, and this collec- 
tion will serve a very usefu pu e. If in a second 
edition answers should be supp ied the value of the book 
would be considerably enhanced. 

In the solution to question 5 of the Mechanics, for 
January, 1889, there is a mistake. The actual velocity of 
the shot is 1,200 feet per second, but not in a direction at 
right angles to the railway, The time of flight is not 
¥ sec., and therefore the answer is not 22 ft. 


Blackie’s Science Text Books: Applied Me- 
chanics. By David Allan Lowe. London: 
Blackie & Son. 


This work has been based upon the author's teaching to 
day and evening classes. A special feature of the work, 
and a very good one, is the selection of exercises at the 
end of the chapters. These have been carefully arranged 
and are very numerous, Answers to them are supp ied 
at the end of the book. There is also a capital index. 
The diagrams are clear and good. It seems to be a 
trustworthy and, in all respects, an excellent text-book 
and will, we trust, have a wide circulation. It is intended 
to cover the ground of the elementary and advanced 
stages of the Science and Art Department, though it does 
not slavishly follow their Syllabus, 


Parallel Grammar Series. London: Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co. 


A Latin Grammar. By E. A. Sonnenschein, 
M.A, Part I.: Accidence, Part II.: Syntax. 


A German Grammar. By Kuno Meyer. Part I,: 
Accidence. 


A French Grammar. By L. Moriarty. Part I; 
Accidence. 


An English Grammar. By A. J. Cooper and 
E, A. Sonnenschein, M.A, Part II,; Analysis 
and Syntax. 


There is a great deal to be said in favour of the plan 
upon which this series of grammars is laid out. Boys at 
school often learn two or three languages, and those on 
very different systems of grammar, involving in many 
cases the most diverse names‘for the same thing. The 
names of the tenses of the verb adopted in various 

mmars will at once occur to the teacher as a typical 
instance of this confusion, As far as possible this diffi- 
culty has been obviated in the omg series, and the 
student of one grammar will not have to familiarise him- 
self with a new terminology in taking up another. The 
Latin Accidence and Syntax both give all the essentials 
required by the ordinary student. The manner of expo- 
sition is clear and scholarly. 

In the French Grammar a good deal more space than 
usual has been given to Phonetics. This is a health 
sign, and points to a time when this important branc 
of the study of every living language shall receive its full 
share of attention among teachers and writers of grammars. 
The German Grammar also has an introductory chapter 
on Phonetics which, however, is not so complete as the 
corresponding chapter in the French Grammar. It is 
scrappy, and the knowledge of Phonetics it displays is not 
very scientific. The o in the German Zonne and the 
English mot, which are given as equivalents, are in reality 

different vowel-sounds, Of the rest of the 
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grammar, both in French and in German, we may say, 
that the oft-repeated tale is re-told accurately and as fully 
as it was possible within the prescribed limits. 

Judged by an independent standard, and not as an 
integral part of the system, the English Grammar, Part II., 
is, in our opinion, the most successful of the series. It 
contains in twenty-four pages a thoroughly logical system 
of Analysis and Syntax. The account of the conditional 
sentences in the Appendix is very clear, much more so 
than in most grammars, 


H. Lange’s Guide to French. Part I. 
chester and London: John Heywood. 


The author describes this as a middle course between 
the old scholastic system and the so-called mastery 
system, both of which he has found wanting in practice. 
As far as we have been able to make out after a very 
careful perusal, the middle course consists in a great deal 
of matter not very clearly $ystematised. We find pro- 
nunciation, grammar, conversations, anecdotes, poems, 
proverbs, correspondence, and last, but not least, pensces 
classiqgues, following one another in a most bewildering 
manner. The Phonetics are of the author’s own inven- 
tion, we presume. They are ingenious, but not upon a 
scientific basis. There can be no doubt that the student 
who works carefully through this course and assimilates 
the whole of it, will acquire a very fair elementary know- 
ledge of French. Pupils and students, as a rule, are not 
very particular about the subject-matter of such courses. 
But we confess as a teacher that some of its pages which 
in detail reflect the omnium gatherum of the book taken 
as a whole, would be too great a strain upon our emotions, 
if not upon our patience. At p. 111, ¢.g., we find the fol- 
lowing sentences with their translation in the opposite 
column. A fine deed is that which one may call a good 
deed. Be to each other a world ever new. Why have you 
put on a new coal? We ask if any teacher can be ex- 
pected to run constantly through the gamut of emotions 
at this rate. The vast expanse of knowledge laid open 
before us in the first, the world of emotions and the 
complex speculations called forth by the second, and the 
drop from their sublimity to the work-a-day anxiety about 
someone else’s new coat in the third sentence, would leave 
us neither time nor strength to think about the grammar 
and the pronunciation which we want to teach. Having 
gone through all this we are not a bit surprised to read 
three sentences lower down, that ‘ Zhe night brought us 
new anxieties’ Sleep after it would simply be an impos- 
sibility, even if we had finished the page and mused upon 
the last sentence, which says, ‘Justice ts the mother of 
public peace, There is plenty of material in this book to 
make a good course, and to spare. But it wants lightening 
and the English requires careful revision. A key for 
teachers and private students is published separately. 


The First Book of Virgil’s Aéneid, with 
Interlinear Translation and Notes. 
Adapted for use in Girls’ High Schools, Lon- 
don : Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. 


It is but seldom that a book which partakes more or 
less of a cram-book, is frankly owned to be such. The 
editor in his preface says, ‘The teaching of Latin to 

irls differs in some essential points from that of teaching 
poys. Girls are physically weaker than boys, with whom 
they have nowadays to compete, and yet they have many 
more subjects of study forced upon them, such as music 
and other accomplishments.’ Cramming, therefore, for 
those of weak intellects or those who can spare but little 
time for a subject, is not at all objectionable. ‘It is im- 
possible,’ continues the writer, ‘in the limited time at our 
disposal, to read a subject, set by an examining authority 
such as the University of London, on the slow method of 
puzaling out the meaning of each passage with the aid of 
a dictionary (NO GOOD TEACHER WOULD ADMIT THIS 
TO BE THE ALTERNATIVE); and we have to find a 
method which shall as far as possible (the italics are ours) 


Man- 





combine thorough knowledge with rapid acquisition. It 
is not intended to deny that some disciplinary advantage 
ts thus forfeited’ Ne repeat, there is a frankness about 
this which almost disarms criticism. Those among the 
teachers in girls’ high schools who know how far cramming 
will go, especially in an examination like the London 
Matriculation, and who are not over-squeamish about the 
process by which examination results are obtained, cannot 
do better than buy this book forthwith. We may add that 
this is the first volume of a series. There are more 
volumes on the way. 


First Elements of French Grammar. By E. 
Clare. London: David Nutt. 


The ostensible reason given for the appearance of this 
French Grammar—and he is a bold man indeed who adds 
another French Grammar to the existing stock without 
some show of reason—is that the author opines that the 
usual grammars do not familiarise the beginner with the 
words of constant occurrence in daily life, but too fre- 
quently burden the memory with terms of unfrequent oc- 
currence, or likely to be of little practical use.” We are 
here face to face with the question, What words must be 
pronounced of frequent occurrence in daily life and of 
great practical use? For instance, is a corkscrew (p. 30) 
a word of much use? To a teetotaller it may be prac- 
tically useless, but to a man of a different persuasion it 
may be one of the first words he would want to use on 
landing in France. We are afraid the author’s razson 
@étre for his book is not one that would stand the test 
of strict logic. - Apart from it, the book contains a very 
useful set of exercises on the elementary rules of grammar 
and on the vocabularies of words of every day use. 


Notes on Shakespeare's Play of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. By T. Duff Barnett, B.A, 


Notes on Shakespeare’s Play of the Tempest 
By T. Duff Barnett B.A, London: George Bell 
and Sons. 


These are two numbers of an admirable series of helps 
to the study of Shakespeare’s plays. We have already 
commended others of a similar kind by the same author, 
and of these we can only give similar words of praise. 
The notesona Midsummer Night’s Dream occupy much less 
space than those on the other plays ; but they are pointed 
and to the purpose and are likely to prove very serviceable 
to the student. The notes on the Tempest include a large 
amount of carefully arranged information in elucidation 
of the text, and some well considered criticism of the 
scope and purpose of the play, The text is not included 
in either of the books, so they can be used equally well 
with any ordinary editions of Shakespeare’s works. 


The Certificate Mathematical Guide Series. 
Part I. Euclid. By Herbert Wills. London: 
A. G. Dawson, Ivy Lane. 


This is a practical book. It collects in a small space 
a great number of valuable notes, hints, questions and 
answers connected with Euclid—just such as are likely to 
be wanted, and yet those which are apt to be either over- 
looked, or neglected. The characteristic features of each of 
the books I.—VI. are clearly stated; simpler methods 
of solving some of the problems are given, and the 
algebraic method of solving thirteen of the propositions of 
the second book is stated in full ; an example is given of 
the analysis of a proposition; hints for the solution of 
problems, theorems, and deductions, and full notes on the 
propositions to the first six books of Euclid are given, 
together with a short summary of the other books. A 
reprint of the Second Year Students’ Examination Ques- 
tions for the eleven years 1878—1888, with solutions of 
all the deductions, forms the last section of the book. 
The whole book is as thoroughly satisfactory a compilation 
as others of Mr. Wills’s works, 
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Cornelius Nepos. Edited by O. Browning, M.A., 
revised by W. R. Inge, M.A. (Clarendon Press 
Series.) London: Henry Frowde. 


It is not easy to see any good reason why any human 
being should ever choose to read the lives of men of 
‘light and leading’ which Cornelius Nepos composed. 
They are mostly worthless as history, and not attractive 
as literature. The extravagant praises bestowed on them 
by their author’s contemporaries quoted in the preface to 
this edition are a curious instance of the discrepancy 
between the verdicts delivered on literary matters by 
different ages. As a vehicle for teaching beginners in 
Latin the lives have some merits. They are brief, and 
their Latin is easy, because of the infrequency of long and 
imvolved periods. On the other hand, it would be difficult 
to raise in the minds of boys, a fortiori in those of older 
readers, much interest in biographies so wanting in 
veracity and life-likeness. The present edition is faultless 
in its type and arrangement; the notes are carefully 
written and sufficient ; and the author’s indifference to the 
claims of historical consistency is brought into relief by 
the string of ascertained dates prefixed to each biography. 


National Test Cards in Arithmetic, Grammar, 
and Composition. Standards I. to VII. 
London: National Society. 


This is a good series of test cards combining tests for 
the ordinary subjects of the written examinations under 
the Education Code. In the set for the first standard, 
questions in Arithmetic appear on one side, and lists of 
words for Transcription and Memorising on the other. 
Exercises in Grammar, Parsing, and Analysis, occupy the 
reverse side of the cards for Standards II. to V., and in 
those for the higher standards, Composition exercises 
take their place. There is one drawback in the use of 
such cards, for when all the children in a class have 
different exercises in Grammar, the work of correction 
and revision becomes very difficult, and entails a large 
amount of labour. The cards for the various standards 
are distinguished by different colours, and can therefore be 
conveniently used when standards are intermingled. Each 
packet consists of thirty-two cards enclosed in a neat 
cloth case. 


Standard Teaching ie gy illustrated b 
Model Lessons: Part IV., Standard 
By H. Major, B.A., B.Sc. ndon: A. G, 
Dawson. 


In this series of teaching helps, the work of each 
standard is fully and carefully dealt with in a systematic 
manner. The hints and suggestions for teaching every 
subject are such as could only proceed from an expert, and 
are likely to prove of great value to younger teachers. 
Courses of instruction are mapped out in every portion of 
the government syllabus ; full notes of lessons on many 
subjects are given as models ; opinions of inspectors and 
other educational authorities are freely quoted; and a 
large assortment of typical questions is given, and in 
addition, a series of complete examination tests. 


Hey’s Fabeln fur Kinder, with Illustrations. 
Edited, with Phonetic Introduction, by F, Lange, 
Ph.D. London: Whittaker & Co.; G, Bell 
& Sons. 


A very good collection of easy fables in rhyme, well 
adapted for young children, There is a translation after 
each fable, with notes. The whole of the fables have also 
been printed separately in a phonetic transcription, a plan 
which cannot be too much commended. The six meagre 
pages of introduction to the phonetic writing will fail to 
answer their object. Phonetics are so complicated a 
subject that the little knowledge contained in these few 
pages may prove a dangerous thing. But the book can 
also be had without the Phonetit part. 





Vere Foster's Copy Books. Bold beg 
Series. 17 Books. London: Blackie a 
Sons. 


The style of writing adopted in these books is similar 
to that of the well known Vere Foster Copy Books ; but 
is bolder, rounder, and more upright. The earlier books 
also contain half text copies which were excluded from 
the Vere Foster Series. The writing is meant to be con- 
tinuous, each word being written without lifting the pen 
from the paper. Boys obtain a free, easy, clear, eligible, 
handwriting, by the use of the books ; and the later numbers 
are formed afier the official style required by the Civil 
Service Commissioners. 


Graduated Exercises in Addition (imple and 
Compound). By Wm. S. Beard. ndon : 
George Bell and Sons, 


Accuracy combined with rapidity is required from 
candidates for the mercantile certificates granted by the 
College of Perceptors, the Oxford and Cambri com- 
mercial certificate, and from every candidate for the Civil 
Service. ‘ Exercises in Addition’ is a small quarto book 
of clearly printed sums in addition, simple and compound, 
modelled after the fashion of the examination tests just 
mentioned. It will provide plenty of practice ready to 
hand without the trouble of the use of the blackboard, 


Progressive German Reader, with Notes and 
a Glossary. By F. Lange, Ph.D. Elementa 
Part. London: Whittaker & Co.; G, Bell 
& Sons. 


This Reader contains about 70 pages of small extracts 
printed alternately in Gothic and Roman type. In the 
second part they are all of the most classical and approved 
pattern, Our own prejudice runs in favour cf pieces 
rather more interesting for an elementary course, even if 
they are not quite so classical in form. There is a very 

ood vocabulary at the a which saves the use (or rather 
the mis-usé by young pupils) of a wr age There is 
also a grammatical introduction, including the constiuc- 
tion of sentences, in ten pages. 


Handbook to the Code Examinations, Stan. 
IV. Manchester: John Heywood. 


Twenty pages of Inspectors’ questions in grammar, 
forty-one in geography, and twenty-five in mental arithme- 
tic make up this little book. Like the others of the series, 
it will be found a handy question book for use in monthly 
examinations, and for daily use a few weeks before the 
Inspector visits the school, 

The a England Readers; Stories of 
England. A reading book for Standard III, 


Our Kings and Queens, A reading book for 


Standard IV, 


England. A reading book for Standard V. Lon- 
don: ‘Thomas Nelson and Sons, 


If it be true that ‘good wine needs no bush,’ to praise 
these books would only be a work of supererogation. In 
every respect they are excellent, and we feel sure have only 
to be seen and examined by teachers to be adopted. 

We specially commend the publishers for having selected 
a type at once so large, clear, round, and therefore so easy 
fo read. The three ks abound in every kind of help 
that the most fastidious teacher could desire. And no 
inspector, however exacting as to matter, can demur, the 
editors having wisely gone beyond the bare requirements 
of the Code. We should rejoice to learn that the entire 
series had found their way, not only into every school, but 
into every young folks’ library in the kingdom: They aré 
worthy of such an honour. 
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A Stepping-stone to French Translation. By 
B. Probst, A.C.P, London: David Nutt. 

Some 24 pages of small extracts have been selected by 
the author for translation into French. The notes at the 
end of each extract are scarcely full enough for beginners, 
but this deficiency might be supplied by a good dictionary. 
Some extracts seem to be of the author's own composition. 
At p. 5, for instance, we have Emily writing to her mother. 
She begins thus: ‘ Here I am in London in good health. 
However, I am sad, very sad. You will say that 1am a 
cuild, but 1 cannot hide from yen that I have wept much 
during my journey. No English Emily could write like 
this. Then what is the use of making English Tommies 
and Emilies translate it into French ? 


Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia. Vol.I. Edited 
by C, Annandale, M.A. London: Blackie and 
Son, 


Again and again have we been asked for a compact, 
handy, reliable cyclopadia at a reasonable price. Here is 
the very thing. Beautifully printed on exceptionally good 
p iper, suitably illustrated, and clad in a sensible binding, 
this handsome volume is worthy of a place on every pupil 
teacher’s book-shelf. Dr. Annandale’s name, as editor, is 
a guarantee that no pains have been spared to make the 
work a credit to the famous publishing firm which issues 
it. It has our hearty commendation. 


Bacon’s Excelsior & Memory Maps. London: 


G, W. Bacon, 127, Strand. 


Mr. Bacon has added 24 new maps to the above series, 
which now includes almost all the memory maps a pupil 
could be expected ever to need to draw. The new features 
introduced in this later addition to the series are, 
—straight parallels wherever practicable, dark blue 





boundaries and rivers, light blue seas and plain black 
lines for mountains. The maps are not too crowded, the 
printing is bold and clear, and only an immense sale can 
compensate the publisher for issuing them on good stout 
cardboard to be retailed at a halfpenny each. The series 
merits and will achieve success. 


ee 


Many of our readers will pay a visit this summer to the Paris 
Exhibition. A visit to a foreign country is at least as full of 
instruction as of pleasure. There can be no doubt that our 
clever neighbours are doing their uttermost to make Paris more 
attractive than ever. Those who have the time and money to 
spare, and who don’t mind the inconvenience of a little over- 
crowding, will flock to the French capital from June to October. 

Teachers can always find plenty to study in a capital like 
Paris that will amply repay them for their journey. There 
will be very complete exhibitions of educational appliances 
and work. We are able to give the dates and subjects of 
the various conferences which have already been arranged :— 
Technical Education, July 8 to 12; Bibliography of.the Exact 
Sciences, July 16 to 26; Chemistry, July 29 to August 3; 
Ballooning, July 31 to August 3; Pigeons, July 31 to August 3 ; 
Hygiene, August 4 to 11; Higher Education, August § to 10; 
Physiological Psychology, August 5 to 10 ; Geography, August 
6 to 11; Photography, August roto 17; Criminal Anthropology, 
August 10 to 17; Primary Education, August 11 to 19; Horti- 
culture, August 16 to 21; Prehistoric Man and Remains, August 
19 to 26; Electricity, August 24 to 31; Chronometry, Septem- 
ber 2 tog; Minés and Metallurgy, September 2 to 11 ; Applied 
Mechanics, September 16 to 21; Meteorology, September 19 to 
25; River Utilization, September 22 to 27; Commerce and 
Industry, September 22 to 28; and Hydrology and Climatology, 
September 30 to October 15. 





A. G DAWSON’S 


BRIDGE'S CLASS DRAWING COPIES. 


STANDARDS IL. AND IL, 
Book 1.—Frechand. Book 3.—Squared Paper. 
2.— Advanced, »» 34.—Dotted Paper. 
STANDARD IIL. 
Book 4.—Freehand Elemen- | Book §.—Freehand Advanced. 
tary. 
Book 6.—Exercises on the Polygons, 
STANDARD IV. 
—Freehand. 
»» Advanced, Objects. 
Book 10,—Model Circular Objects. 


STANDARD V. 


Book 13.—Model, Vases. 
14.— Model, Objects 
Grou 


Book 7. 
x 


Book 11.—Freehand, 

12.—Geometry 

Squares). 

* This Series is on the whole one of the very best that has yet 

been published, and will prove highly acceptable to all teachers 
of drawing.’— Zhe Teachers’ Aid. 

Price 24. Each Book containing Twenty-four Copies. 


BRIDGE'S CLASS RULE & KEY TO THE POLYGONS. 
(Registered) Price 1d. 


‘For drawing in our clementary schools they will be found 
invaluable.’—Schoolmaster. 


(Set 


” ” 


| 


Book 9.—Model, Rectangular 





SCHOOL SERIES. 





BRIDGE’S DRAWING DEMONSTRATION SHEETS. 


Infants ... ... Kindergarten. Model. 
Stans. I. and II, Freehand, 


. ee 
a 


Stand. IV.... 
ark > 
- V...0 
a_i | 
«+» Seale, oo Value 

24 Copies in each set. 


Price, printed in two colours, on paper, 5s. 64d. ; 
; on cloth, 10s. Gd. each, ” ‘ 
‘We commend these Demonstration Sheets to the notice of 
our professional brethren, believing that they will be found very 
acceptable auxiliaries to class teaching.’—Zvachers’ Aid. 


BRIDGE'S DRAWING TEST PAPERS. 
For STANDARD IV., Scale. 
” ” ” metry. 
99 99 VL, Solid Geometry (Rec ar). 
” ” IT, » »» (Circular) Plane. 
Price 1s. per packet of Twenty-four Papers. 


F rechand, 
” 











BRIDGE'S DRAWING MANUALS FOR THE TEACHER. 
For Standards I, and 11., [11., 1V., V., and Kindergarten, 
Price 6d. each Book. 


‘They are of a practical character, and their use will 
undoubtedly facilitate progress.’—Schoolmistress. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS ON APPLICATION. 





A. G, DAWSON, 14, IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.0. 
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ADVERTISER. exliii 





APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


By DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 





A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 78th Edition, 3s. 6d.; or, with Thirty 
Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


* Very superior to the common run of such books. It contains a good 
deal of useful matter of a more ctical kind than usual, which the exer- 
cises are likely to impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot 
system,’—ATHENAUM. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS,- Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A companion 
Atlas to the Author's ‘School Geography.’ 2s. 6d. ; or 4s, coloured. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 58th Edition, 1s. ; or, with 48 pp. 
of Questions, 1s. 4d. Questions, 6d, 


‘A very useful Series of Educational Works, of which Dr. Cornwell is 
either author or editor. It(“ The Geography for Beginners”) is an admir- 
able introduction. There is a vast difficulty in writing a good elementary 
Book, and Dr. Cornwell has shown himself possessed of that rare combina- 
tion of faculties which is required for the task.’—Joun BuLt. 

















for Reading and Recitation. 11th Edition, 1s, 


POETRY FOR BEGINNERS, A Selection of Short and Easy Poems | 


, work will be found valuable to 


‘ 


‘ We are qualified by ample trial of the books in our own classes to speak to their great efficiency and value. We have never known so much interest 
evinced or so much progress made as since we have employed these as our school-books.’—EpucaTionat Tres, 


ALLEN AND CORN wee pemees GRAMMAR. 6and Edition, 
2s, red leather; or 18. gd. clot 
‘The excellence ‘of the - thon anl published 
Dr. Cornwell makes us almost despair of wit 
ment in this department.'—ATHENAUM, 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS, An Introduction to Allen and Corn- 
well’s ‘School Grammar.’ 8zst Edition, 1s. cloth ; gd. sewed. 
‘This simple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.’~ 
Spectator. 


GP” The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word Building, with Exercises 
Sor Young Children. 
THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in English Compo 
sition. 46th Edition, 1a, 6d. Kay, 3s. 
‘The plan of the work is Ma es We are persuaded this little 
the intelligent instructor."~—WasTainsTER 


the late Dr. Allen and 
+ any decided improve- 


Review. 


SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS, A Method of Teaching Reading and 
Spelling at the same time. 3rd Edition, 1s. 








London : SIMPKIN & CO.; HAMILTON & CO.; W. KENT & CO, Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 





New Edition, Revised, Small 8vo, 136 pp. 
THE 


SHILLING GEOGRAPHY. 


By Dr. MORRISON, ) MA. F.R.G.S8. 


* This book is very full of a valeabie calection of facts. It is 
an accurate and well arranged epitome of general geography,’ 
—Schoolmaster. 

‘A bright feature of the book is the introduction of sea tri 
round the coasts of the British Isles, and railway trips from the 
chief centres to various towns and places of interest.’— 
Educational Times. 





ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
THE 


HISTORICAL SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


New Edition, Revisei, 368 pp., 3s. 6d. 











‘ Dr. Morrison’s book isa decided advance beyond the d 
compendium of names and mere skeleton statements which 
characterize many Geographical Text Books. It is high time 
that many of these gave ~y for such thoughtful and well- 
written manuals,’—/ractical Teacher. 

‘No better book could be put into the hands of young 
persons. ’—Edinburgh Courant. 

‘It is one of the very best books on the subject.’—Jrish 
Teachers’ Fournal, 















EDINBURGH, ON RECEIPT OF 8 AND 21 STAMPS RESPECTIVELY. 
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SPECIMENS SENT TO PRINCIPALS BY THE AUTHOR, 32, ABERCROMBY PLACE, ” 





CITY OF LONDON 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


WHITE STREET, MOORFIELDS, E.C. 


(Two minutes’ walk from Moorgate Street Station, 5 from Broad Street, 
Liverpool Street, and the Ban ; 


CERTIFICATE, 1889, January 12th, 
SCHOLARSHIP, 1889, » 1th, 
Science... << ww ” 
“D” Gertificate October, 89 Exam. ove ” 
Matriculation, London Universi » 12th, 
Intermediate B.A., London Cniveraity.. » «Ath. 
Final B.A., London University 9 12th. 
xford ry Cambridge Univers, Looal.. 99 12th. 
Tonfo Soi-t Sol- ementary - lath, 
ohm, Memes Music Certificate . o* P- 
Royals Academy of Music prt oun ° h. 
Royal College of Music ” bo 
Needlework, London Institute Diploma 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRAL CLASSES, 
January 5th. 


The above are the dates fixed for commencing the Classes named, 

For Prospectus, &c., address PROFESSOR CUSACK, as above 
Personal applications may be made any day between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m, 

Tuition by Correspondence for Students in the Country. 


GWBhe Wracfical WeacBer. 


A Monruty EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL. 

To Subscribers. —The Practical Teacher is published on the 
25th of every month, Price 6d.; post free, 7}d.; sent post free, 
three months for 1s, 11d.; six months, 38. Od.; a year, 7s. 6d; 

P. O. Orders should be made payable at of Cee Office. 


Subscribe t th ee respect- 
fully requested to was tobe Be blisher. as 
TO ADVERTISERS. 


Approved, prepaid, advertisements will be inserted in the 
Practical Teacher at the following rates :— 
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; Female Clerks 19 bo, Ouelome, 
ur stadente, hee” 

ts, &c. 

students on a thoroughly 

eel epee by Se totete = Fellow and 
to the Society of Science (London), &c. 


LIVERPOOL.—22, Gt.GeorgeSt. MANCHESTER.—2, Victoria St. 
Over 350 Successes. Prospectus Free. 


MANCHESTER TRACTS ON Savant yor. 
By JAMES A. NEWBOLD, B.A., Manchester School 


Tract II—TECHNIGAL EDUCATION. 


A Two Fold Protest—Educational and Financial. 

Heads of Chapters :—Ambiguity of Term—What Technical Instruction 
cannot do—A Technical Ut , who shall f= ARs Aa aa v. Rate-aid— 
The Lesson of German Com petition— Philistinism— Professor 
H ape ate In’—The Work of the Science and Art Department— 

v. Foreign Cle: 
MANCHESTER AND Soanei JOHN HEYWOOD. (SIXPENCE.) 


*,* d 
Tuition by Correspondence 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 

Purits may now be entered for Certificate (1st and and years 
Scholarship, Science and Art, Matriculation, A.C.P., an 
Musica] Examinations. 

Pupils for Certificate (2nd year men) may take the course 
for Mathematics only, if desired. 

Scripture (for December and July), Languages, Special 
Subjects, Shorthand, Book-keeping, &c., from 10s. per quarter. 

e draw attention to our Courses for Pupil Teachers, Army 


Schoolmasters and Mistresses, Civil Service Branches, Medical 
and L egal Preliminary, and to our new department ‘ Notes and 








ies. 
Intending Students and Enquirers (for whatever subject or 
branch) should write at once to our Office, naming this paper. 
Address, JAMES JENNINGS and Co., Tuition by Correspon- 
dence Office, Deptford, London. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
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